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The March of Events 


events of the month that stand 


HE 


out with striking interest were the 
brilliant feat of General Funston in 
capturing Aguinaldo, and Aguinaldo’s good 


sense, after he had found out the real situ- 
ation, in promptly taking the oath of allegiance 
to the United States. The military problem 
in the Philippine Islands is now practically 
solved. 

In fact better conditions prevail in all the 
old Spanish islands than have before prevailed 
for an indefinite time. There is less vio- 
lence in the Philippines than at any period 
within the memory of living men; there is no 
violence in Cuba, and on the first of April 
this year, for the first time within a century 
perhaps, there was not a case of yellow fever 
in Havana. In Porto Rico, in Cuba and in 
the Philippines, the fruits of orderliness and 
a stable government are already apparent, in 
the whole civil, educational and _ industrial 
machinery for building up the people and de- 
veloping the land. The policy of the Admin- 
istration (which was indeed rather a necessary 
plan of action than a deliberate policy), has 
been vindicated; and our more or less awk- 
ward attack on these problems, which were 
new to us, have been quite as successful 
we could have dared to hope. Much remains 
to be done, but so far events have justified 
our action. 


THE CHARACTER OF AGUINALDO 
A’. ER a long controversy, well-balanced 


opinion in the United States has come 
back to the first judgment made of Aguinaldo 
by our officers in the Philippines—that he is 
an ambitious and rather ignorant man with 
good qualities of leadership among an_un- 
trained people. His aim was a dictatorship, 
and he had no well-developed conception of a 
government other than a rude government by 
force. He is a high product of Tagalog 
civilization, tempered by Spanish influence, 
A wise leader in his position would not have 
attacked the United States Army; but his 
ambition was greater than his knowledge or 
his wisdom. The high qualities of a man 
who would liberate his country for the love of 
freedom were hardly his. His ambition was 
of a far more personal and primitive kind— 
to rule it himself for the gratification of his 
own power. 

There is no essentially base quality in this 
estimate of him; for independence and free 
government, in the sense in which we know 
them, were inconceivable not only to a Tagalog 
leader, but to the Spaniards from whom he 
learned his lessons in government. It was 
indeed an admirable quality to prefer to be 
dictator over his own people rather than to 
surrender his supposed power to a govern- 
ment that he did not understand, and that he 
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naturally mistook for another Spanish ruler ; 
but to compare him with Washington is to 
attribute to him qualities that he could not have 
developed nor even understood. 

It is probable, as Admiral Dewey remarked 
the other day, that if our officers had better 
understood the Filipinos when we first went 
to Manila, the war with them might possibly 
have been avoided—an opinion, however, 
which our military officers do not share. But 
the difficulty was twofold—our possible misun- 
derstanding of the. Filipinos, and Aguinaldo’s 
clear misunderstanding of the United States. 
That he misunderstood the United States and 
our purpose was natural. The only judgment 
of Western civilization. that he could make he 
was obliged to make from his knowledge of 
the Spaniards and their methods. And he 
was misled by those Americans who till the 
last encouraged him in the hope that we 
might depart from the archipelago. 

His behavior when he was captured was 
dignified, and he showed great good sense 
when he recognized the situation that was re- 
vealed to him after his capture and took the 
oath of allegiance to the United States. By 
no other course could he henceforth be of any 
service to'his people or to civilization. 


A CLEAR WAY TO PEACE IN THE PHILIPPINES 


OR a month before Aguinaldo’s capture, 
greater progress had been made than 
during any preceding period in the pacifica- 
tion of the islands and in the establishment 


of civil government. Organized hostility had 
practically ceased before this dramatic end 
came. Although 50,000 troops will for some 
time be required in the archipelago, their 
chief duty will be police-duty ; and, but for the 
great area to be policed, a very much smaller 
number would be sufficient. Geronimo, one 
of the strongest insurgent leaders in Luzon, 
surrendered when he heard of Aguinaldo’s 
capture, and there are few important organ- 
ized bands now in revolt. The insurrection 
in Mindanao, the next largest island to Luzon, 
has been completely stamped out. 

It has been announced that civil government 
will supersede military government on May I5. 
A code of municipal government has been 
framed by the Commission after a free dis- 
cussion with the best class of Filipinos. 
Town governments will be organized with an 
elective president, a vice-president and a muni- 
cipal council for a term of two years. The 
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suffrage is restricted to males of twenty-three 
years of age who are owners of $250 worth 
of property, or payers of $15 in taxes, and 
who read and write either English or Spanish. 
Voters are required to take the oath of al- 
legiance to the United States. 

A general school. system has been laid out 
for the archipelago, and a thousand trained 
American teachers are wanted, to whom 
salaries of from $75 to $100 a month will 
be paid. The Commission has appropriated 
$400,000. for school buildings, $220,000 for 
text-books and supplies this year, $25,000 for 
a normal school and $15,000 for a trade 
school at Manila. 

It is doubtful if at any recent time there 
has been a nearer approach to peace in every 
part of the archipelago than now exists Of 
the local outbreaks and the activity of ban- 
ditti during the Spanish rule we knew noth- 
ing. Certainly the systematic oppression by 
the Spanish officers was as depressing in its 
effects on the country as the military occu- 
pancy by the United States can be. There 
is good reason to hope that the inhabitants 
of the islands will very soon enjoy such stable 
conditions as they have never before known. 
Hostilities once ended, the progress in gov- 
ernment and in the building up of the people 
and in the development of the country will be 
so rapid that a decade of American authority 
will bring better results than a cycle of 
Spanish rule. Henceforth the task seems 
likely to be a comparatively easy one. 

The cheerfulness of this news of peace in 
the islands is made the greater because the 
whole energy of our government can now be 
turned to constructive work—the building up 
of the people for ultimate self-government ; 
for this must be our aim. 


A PIECE OF CONSTRUCTIVE STATESMANSHIP 


ENATOR O. H. PLATT, of Connecti- 
cut, Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Relations with Cuba, has written for this 
number of THE Worip’s WorkK an au- 
thoritative review of our relations and of our 
proposition to the people of the island. It is 
a temperate and convincing statement of the 
necessity and of the justice of our proposal ; 
but it is much more than this, for it is an in- 
terpretation of ‘our action by the author of 
the proposition that we have made. 
This proposition is a piece of constructive 
work of the highest kind. The gravest prob- 
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lems growing out of our responsibility for the 
old Spanish colonies are settled by it at one 
stroke. The bugaboo of Imperialism is put 
out of sight; our pledge to ourselves and to 
the world to give the Cubans freedom is 
kept ; a precedent is set for dealing with our 
other wards when the timeis ripe, and the pos- 
sibility of admitting any of them into the Union 
is scotched as firmly as it can be. Senator 
Platt’s article is an explanation of this legis- 
lation by the author of it, and it is therefore 
an historical paper. It will be constantly re- 
ferred to as the official interpretation of the 
purpose of our government, and it will be- 
come one of the fundamental documents of 
United States and Cuban history. 

Evidence continues to accumulate that the 
Cubans will accept our proposal, and public 
opinion in both countries is fast adjusting 
itself to such a settlement. It is a settlement 
that will be honorable and advantageous to 
both parties. Cuba will begin its career of 
independence with advantages that no other 
part of America south of the United States 
has had, and we shall have established a 
principle for the settlement of our whole 
“colonial” problem. 


This practical settlement of the relation of 
Cuba to the United States has yet attracted 
less notice in the world than it will attract 
when Cuba formally becomes independent. 
It will be one of the very few instances in 
history of a nation coming into existence by 


the philanthropy of another nation. Such a 
result will not only justify our war with 
Spain, but it will give lasting lustre to Amer- 
ican honor. It is an event of which every 
American citizen must be proud. 


THE HAWAIIAN TALK OF STATEHOOD 


HE grave danger, and the only grave 

danger, that thoughtful men have felt 

might be involved in our expansion necessity 

(for it was anecessity rather than a deliberate 

policy), is the question which is sure to arise 

sooner or later of the admission of some of 
the islands into the Union. 

The proposed settlement of our relations 
with Cuba disposes of this question as conclu- 
sively as it now can be disposed of. But the 
politicians of the Hawaiian Islands, which 
are under a Territorial Government, are al- 
ready discussing possible statehood. Bills 
were recently introduced in both branches of 
the Territorial Legislature asking for admis- 
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sion tothe Union. The debate on the subject 
in the Territorial Senate became so violent that 
the President ordered the sergeant-at-arms to 
remove one senator from the chamber. A 
well-timed motion to adjourn prevented a free 
fight. This first legislature has had several 
turbulent sessions. 

There has thus far appeared no openly ex- 
pressed wish by any section of American 
opinion for the ultimate admission of any of 
the islands, and no serious proposal is likely 
to be made at any early time. But it is in this 
direction, if in any direction, that ultimate 
danger to our political life may possibly appear. 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONISTS AGAIN 


USSIA is again the storm centre of the 
world. The revolutionists have another 
spasm of activity. An effort was. made in 
March to assassinate the head of the Church; 
a student shot and killed the Minister of Public 
Instruction ; and it was reported on April 1, 
that an officer of the Czar’s household had 
shot at him, had missed him and_ had 
killed himself before he could be arrested; 
and the Czar was reported to be in 
a panic because of the many _ eviden- 
ces of danger to his person. The open 
beginning of the present era of violence was 
a demonstration by students, fer which many 
were thrust into the army for severe duty. 
The significant thing that followed was a 
procession of workingmen, which was a mild 
demonstration against the government. This 
is a somewhat novel feature of Russian 
agitation. 

Another significant fact is that the Czar’s 
Ministers practically reprimanded an executive 
officer who acted with severity against these 
demonstrations—an indication that the Min- 
istry may feel the necessity of restraining 
executive severity. If this policy be carried 
far enough it may mean a rebuke to the Czar 
himself. But the meaning of most such events 
in Russia is likely to be misunderstood and 
misinterpeted abroad, so rigid is the censor- 
ship. 

It is perfectly well known that the work of 
the Social-Democrati¢ party, which is directed 
by leaders outside of Russia, has in recent 
years been unceasing; and it may be that a 
larger and better secret army of revolutionists. 
has been trained than at any previous time. 
Their “underground” press is active, and 
their publications are freely circulated out- 
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side of Russia and no doubt extensively cir- 
culated there. 

Hitherto the enemies of the Government, 
active as they have at times been, have been 
comparatively few—as few as they were des- 
perate. But the organization of the Social- 
Democrats, who have succeeded the Nihilists, 
is larger and wider. <A group of conspirators 
is a dangerous thing to a monarch; but, if 
the conspirators be few, the general system 
of government is not likely to be changed 
even by their utmost endeavor. But if the 
masses of the working population join the 
army of active discontent, whenever the army 
becomes large enough civil war may follow. 
There is probably not the slightest danger at 
any early time of civil war in Russia, but the 
new movement looks toward such a hope. 
The prime purpose of the old form of Nihilism 
was to remove the rulers by assassination, 
and the next step in the programme was un- 
certain. The prime purpose of the newer 
Social-Democracy is to establish a radically 
different form of government, and the re- 
moval of rulers is a mere incident to that end. 


CAN RUSSIA BE LIBERALIZED? 


HUS the old stubborn problem of the 
liberalization of Russia comes forward 
again. The profoundly interesting question 
is whether liberalization can come through 
violence or whether the revolutionists must 
content themselves with awaiting the slow 
pressure of world-forces—the pressure that 
is gradually turning all kings into figureheads. 
The pathetic paradox is that the Czar is 
perhaps the most helpless man in the 
Empire to bring about a radical change. 
Encased as he is in a governmental and 
social system that is stubborn because of the 
rigidity of the privileged classes and of the 
ignorance of masses, he is comparatively help- 
less. No government has been liberalized 
except by the pressure of an awakened people ; 
and there is yet no satisfying evidence of an 
awakened people in Russia. Your real Russian 
may doubt man, and he may doubt God, but 
he has never doubted the superiority of his 
own Civilization and his own system over the 
more liberal systems of the western world. 
In his own orbit the Slav has not yet reached 
the angle of direct light. Whether the illu- 
mination of his long-entrenched aristocratic and 
religious thought can be hastened by sporadic 
revolutionary efforts—that is the question. 


The present trouble will probably pass with- 
out affecting any radical change. Even if the 
Czar should be killed, nothing of far-reaching 
importance would be likely to happen. The 
social and military and governmental system 
would remain the same, and the old problem 
would present as stubborn an aspect as ever, 
because the masses of the people are not 
ready nor of the right temper for self- 
government. 


THE RUSSIAN WORLD-GAME IN ASIA 


HILE this acute danger exists at home, 

perhaps because of this acute danger, 

Russia is playing the most stupendous game 

that is now in progress on the map of the 
world. 

She has had practical control of the great 
Chinese province of Manchuria almost ever 
since the trouble in China began—as a “ tem- 
porary” occupation to make sure of protec- 
tion to Russian railways and other interests 
there, and the treaty, which was at first secret, 
whereby China was practically to yield Man- 
churia to Russia, was to be signed by March 26. 
But on that date China, under pressure from 
the other Powers, had declined to sign it. 
Japan and Great Britain, in particular, let it 
be known that the signing of such a treaty 
would be regarded by them as a breach of the 
allies’ agreement if not as a signal for the parti- 
tion of the Chinese Empire. On March Ist, 
the United States Government informed all the 
allies of the memorandum that it had sent to 
China on February 19, that it would be un- 
wise and dangerous for China to execute any 
treaty with any single Power. 

The impression prevails that the execution 
of the treaty giving Manchuria to Russia was 
not defeated, but only delayed by China’s 
declination to sign it within the required 
period; that Russia will not relinquish her 
hold on Manchuria, and that sooner or later it 
will doubtless formally become Russian. 
The tension was made greater for a period 
by a temporary dispute between Russian and 
British forces at Tientsin about a railroad 
side-track—a dispute that for a time threat- 
ened open hostility. This friction was re- 
moved. 

But the discussion of the sum to be de- 
manded from China as indemnity may 
cause serious disagreement at any stage. 
The United States Government has expressed 
its willingness to the payment of the indem- 
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nity in small sums extending over a large 
period, but all the Powers do not approve this 
plan. Russia in Manchuria is a constant 
provocation to disagreement, whether a treaty 
with China be signed or not. The strongest 
military force in China is the German force, 
and Germany is not likely to be the most 
moderate in demanding indemnity. Japan is 
openly hostile to Russia. Great Britain is 
yet engaged in South Africa. Our own 
government wisely restricts its activity to 
moral suasion. The outlook therefore is not 
as hopeful for preserving the Chinese Empire 
as we Could wish it were. 

And it is Russia now as it was Russia in 
the beginning that causes the greatest fear, 
despite her friendly protestations. She has a 
settled policy of Asiatic conquest. Steady, 
sometimes stealthy and sometimes ostenta- 
tious, but always certain is her advance. In 
methods very different, but in results alike 
effective, she absorbs Persia on one side of 
the continent, and on the other side she 
acquires (for she will yet acquire) Manchuria. 
Internal disorder may threaten the throne, 
Czar may succeed Czar, and ministry succeed 
ministry, but there is a continuous purpose, 
perhaps an inevitable race movement, in the 
Russian push eastward. Sufficiently Asiatic 
_ instinctively to understand the art of conquer- 
ing and assimilating Asiatic populations, the 
Russian has advantages that no purely Euro- 
pean conqueror can hope for—whether his 
conquest be by arms, by diplomacy, by indus- 
try, or by trade. It looks as if he were 
destined to rule the greater part of Asia. 

An illuminating chapter of this advance is 
told in this number of THE Worip’s Work 
by Mr. Mumford in his article about the 
Russian supercession of England in Persia. 
While the eyes of the world are fixed on 
Manchuria, or on Peking, or on St. Petersburg, 
the work of Russianizing Persia goes steadily 
forward. Not only may the Chinese Empire 
be partitioned, but the great conflict between 
the two dominant races of the world, the 
English and the Russian, may before many 
years take place on the borders of the long- 
slumbering cradle-land of civilization. 


THE DANGER OF A JAPANESE-RUSSIAN WAR 
Bvt in the meantime Japan must be 

reckoned with. That wonderful little 
Power is not averse to a war whereby she 
might still further emphasize her influence in 
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the East, and elevate her rank among the 
great Powers. Her hostility to Russia has 
slumbered since the unfair treatment that she 
received at the close of her conflict with 
China, but it has never been forgotten. 

Now Russia is thought to have removed 
the English collector of revenue in Corea, and 
Japan interprets this as an unfriendly act, and 
Russian conduct in Manchuria has inflamed 
the Japanese Government. There has been 
an open threat of war, and Japan has been 
making active and extensive preparations. 
There is no doubt of the eagerness of the 
Japanese people for such a conflict. The 
patriotic feeling of the country is deeply 
hostile to Russia. 

Of the allies that must come to an agree- 
ment about a settlement with China, England 
still has her war in South Africa, Russia has 
her acute troubles at home, and Russia and 
Japan are at swords points. Agreement on 
indemnities is not made easier by these com- 
plications, and the fate of China is uncertain 
for so many reasons that conjecture must 
descend to the level of blind guessing. 


THE BOERS’ STUBBORN OR STEADFAST REFUSAL 


HE peace-terms offered to the Boers by 
the British were surprisingly liberal and 
in declining them the Boers seem surprisingly 
ill-advised. General Kitchener, with authority, 
offered, on the surrender of the Boer arms 
and ammunition and the cessation of hostili- 
ties, to give amnesty in the Transvaal and the 
Orange River colonies to all dona fide Boer 
soldiers, and to all belligerents in the Cape 
Colony and Natal except British subjects 
who had taken up arms against Great 
Britain ; to return the military prisoners from 
St. Helena and Ceylon; to replace military 
law by a civil administration, looking toward 
the establishment of a representative govern- 
ment; to permit the use of both the Dutch 
and the English languages in the schools and 
in the courts ; and to give $5,000,000 toward 
payment for the loss of the burghers’ property 
actually caused by the war. General Botha 
reported that, after a conference, the Boer 
leaders had declined these terms. The only 
terms that Great Britain had before offered 
were unconditional surrender. 

Weary as the English public is of the con- 
flict there was at once a vigorous revival of 
war-feeling. One explanation of the Boer re- 
fusal is that the Boers hoped for better terms 
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because of the difficulty that was at ‘the 
moment threatened between Great Britain and 
Russia in the Far East. The true reason for 
their declination is doubtless their unwilling- 
ness to desert their kinsmen in the Cape 
Colony who joined their desperate fortunes. 
But, whatever their reason, the continuance 
of the struggle seems clearly to put a heavy 
responsibility on the Boer leaders. The 
British will put to the severest strain, if need 
be, the whole resources of the Empire—even 
to the remodelling of their revenue system— 
to end the long struggle victoriously. 


A ROYAL VISIT TO THE BRITISH COLONIES 


HE Duke of Cornwall and York, the 

heir to the English throne, has gone 

on a world-girdling journey to the colonies, by 
the eastward route; and in due time, he will 
reach Canada. On May 6 there will be a cele- 
bration at Melbourne in honor of his visit and 
on the occasion of the opening of the Federal 
Parliament of Australia. Sucha journey isan 
obviously excellent part of the education of a 
prince ; but it is noteworthy that the English 
royal family appreciates its two-fold value 
more keenly than the monarchs of any other 


country. This journey was planned by the 
Queen, who was the most far-sighted monarch 


of our times. One of the wonders of this 
democratic era is the deep-seated loyalty 
to England of her great independent colonies 
—a wonder that a close study of the Queen’s 
wide sympathy goes far to explain. 


THE STATUS OF THE CANAL TREATY 


HE Hay-Pauncefote treaty as amended 
by the Senate was returned by the 
British Government without its signature on 
March 11, and negotiations with regard to the 
cutting of an isthmian canal are now at a stand- 
still. The original Hay-Pauncefote treaty, it 
will be recalled, received the assent of Great 
Britain ; but the Senate amended it, and this 
amended treaty is not acceptable. 

The objections that the British Government 
makes to it seem rather technical than sub- 
stantial, namely (1) that the consent of both 
parties is necessary to abrogate the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty (we asked that the new treaty 
should supersede the old one); (2) that the 
proposal of the United States to defend the 
canal is in violation of the purpose of the 
original agreement that its neutrality should 
be guaranteed by both governments ; and (3) 
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that in fact only Great Britain would be 
bound to observe neutrality, and that no other 
nation would be so bound. 

Great Britain is, of course, clearly within 
her rights to withhold assent to the treaty, 
and her declination is expressed in friendly 
terms. But the situation is a complicated and 
embarrassing one. 

The British Government forgot or ignored 
one important fact—that, whereas the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty contemplated the construction 
of a canal by the help of both American and 
English capital, the proposal now is that it 
shall be constructed by the United States 
Government alone. Under these circum- 
stances we surely have a stronger claim to 
control of it than we should have had if it had 
been built by both British and American 
capital. 

The important facts are (1) that public 
opinion in the United States demands the 
construction of a canal by our Government ; 
(2) that a strong section of public opinion, 
including a majority of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, is in favor of inde- 
pendent action without further reference to 
Great Britain’s wishes ; and (3) that to reach 
an agreement with Great Britain further nego- 
tiations must be begun by us, Great Britain 
having made no proposition when it declined 
to assent to the amended treaty. 

It would be difficult to conceive of a more 
complicated situation. But the friendly spirit 
in which the subject can be discussed by both 
governments gives hope of an amicable ar- 
rangement. In the meantime the “ interests ” 
that are opposed to a canal are said to be 
active to discourage it. But the public opinion 
that favors it is so strong that nothing less 
than a period of great financial depression 
could cause the enterprise long to be post- 
poned. 

The canal is an undertaking which would 
make any administration so memorable that 
the utmost endeavors of the President and of 
the Secretary of State will be made to begin 
its construction as soon as possible. The 
present hitch is unfortunate ; but the United 
States is going to cut the canal and an amic- 
able way will be found to do it. 

There is one remark in Lord Lansdowne’s 
instructions to the British Minister at Wash- 
ington which hints of the seamy side of diplo- 
macy—that Lord Salisbury 
“did not see how her Majesty’s Government 
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could sanction any convention for amending the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, as the opinion of this 
country would hardly support them in making a 
concession which would be wholly to the benefit 
of the United States, at atime when they appeared 
to be so little inclined to come to a satisfactory 
settlement in regard to the Alaskan frontier.” 


The sensible and broad view of the whole 
matter taken by the London Sfectator com- 
mends itself : 

“We cannot help thinking that, instead of con- 
triving a very effective diplomatic score, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne would have been better 
employed in asking himself what were the essen- 
tial interests of the United Kingdom in the whole 
question. We believe the British mercantile and 
maritime interests demand that a canal shall be 
made, that when made it shall be held by America 
as we hold the Suez Canal, and that, except for 
keeping British Honduras, which of course we 
shall keep, the less we have to do with Central 
America the better. So long as we keep com- 
mand of the sea—and unless we keep it we shall 
cease to count as a nation—we need not get into 
a panic over Americans fortifying the canal. 
Sea power will control the canal, not land 
batteries.” 


THE RISE OF NEW MUNICIPAL ISSUES. 


HERE is no doubt about a rising tide in 
municipal government. Public opinion 
is becoming alert about it in most significant 
ways ; and the two subjects that it concerns it- 
self most about are municipal home-rule and 
the careful guarding of franchises. The April 
elections in Chicago, Cleveland and St. Louis, 
and the present activity in New York have 
very instructive lessons on both these topics. 
There is a very strong popular opinion, 
which is growing in every part of the Union 
and which is especially vigorous in the middle 
West, in favor of a much closer scrutiny of 
franchises than ever asserted itself until a very 
recent period ; and the sentiment is becoming 
strong even in favor of municipal ownership. 
Municipal ownership will play a greater and 
more earnest part in municipal politics for a 
long time to come. 

It has received a noteworthy impulse by 
the election of Mr. Tom L. Johnson as mayor 
of Cleveland. His platform was “a three cent 
street railway fare and universal transfers ;” 
and he was elected chiefly because he stands 
against the renewal of street railway franchises 
under the present terms. In Chicago, too, 
although the question was somewhat more 
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complicated, Mayor Carter Harrison owes his 
third election to his loyalty to the public in- 
terests as against the “traction interests.” 
His platform demanded that “pending the 
achievement of municipal ownership ”’ no fran- 
chise for street railways shall extend more 
than twenty years ; that fares shall be reduced 
during the crowded hours ; and that the muni- 
cipality shall ultimately acquire the street rail- 
ways. Inspite of the grave criticism of his ad- 
ministration for other reasons and in spite of 
the Altgeld opposition in his own party, Mr. 
Harrison was elected on this street-railway 
platform. In Toledo, Ohio, Mayor Jones was 
reélected on a platform of a similar and even 
more radical character in other respects. 

In St. Louis, Mr. Wells (Gold-Democrat) 
was elected chiefly because he stood for mun- 
icipal home-rule. Here the candidate who 
stood for municipal ownership was defeated ; 
for the dominant impulse of the people was 
to make sure of a business-like and creditable 
administration during the period of the ap- 
proaching great fair, commemorative of the 
Louisiana Purchase. 

In New York, Governor Odell has made a 
successful revolt against the Republican ma- 
chine of Senator Platt. Senator Platt pro- 
posed legislation that would do gross violence 
to home-rule in New York city in its police 
management. The conduct of municipal 
affairs by state machines is receiving many 
discouragements. 

The significance of the spring municipal 
elections from the point-of-view of national 
politics is not great; for local issues were 
dominant. But in Cleveland, Chicago and St. 
Louis the newly elected mayors are Demo- 
crats; and in St. Louis and Chicago the suc- 
cessful Democratic candidates were opposed 
by the Bryan faction of the party; and Mr. 
Johnson, of Cleveland, is a Gold-Democrat. 
If these elections have any national political 
significance they indicate the good manage- 
ment and strength of sound-money Democrats. 
Mr. Johnson is, for the moment at least, 
spoken of for higher honors. He is a man of 
fortune which he made chiefly from street 
railways, a man of convictions and courage, a 
free-trader, a believer in the single-tax, a man 
of good business ability and a former member 
of Congress. 

But the political and personal aspects of 
these elections are of small importance beside 
their importance as indications. of the growing 
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opinion in favor of home-rule for cities, in 
favor of stricter care for the public welfare in 
disposing of franchises, and of a strong tend- 
ency toward the municipal ownership of street 
railways. 
THE BUSINESS METHOD OF PURIFYING CITY 
GOVERNMENT 
HE Committee of Fifteen citizens of New 
York city, who without making much 
noise are trying to cut the connection between 
vice and the government of the city, are the 
most effective enemies that the Tammany 
machine has encountered for many a year. 
Their primary purpose is not to suppress vice, 
which they frankly recognize is an impossible 
task in a great city; but it is to prevent the 
city government from protecting vice and 
drawing its revenue from it. They are every 
week closing gambling houses and other such 
resorts, and are thus cutting off one of the 
great sources of Tammany’s revenue—a 


source that yields in good times an incalcu- 
lable but enormous sum. The same process 
chills the loyalty of the criminal classes: if 
Tammany cannot guarantee protection to 
them, why should they be loyal to Tammany ? 

The value of the lesson taught by this 


method is the greater efficiency of business 
men than of religious crusaders, for the very 
practical work of lifting a city government to 
a decent level. 


A SUCCESSFUL SECRET PRIMARY LAW 


HE nominating convention is the strong- 
hold of the boss, and a primary elec- 
tion that should be held under the secret 
ballot-law would at least arm a community 
against its bosses. An interesting and appar- 
ently conclusive experiment of this kind has 
been tried in Hennepin county, Minnesota, 
which includes the city of Minneapolis. 

The aim of the Day primary election-law is 
to substitute a secret nomination election for 
the nominating convention. The nominating 
primary is held seven weeks before the elec- 
tion to allow time for a campaign. The pri- 
mary election-day is also one of the registra- 
tion days, so that a voter when he registers 
for the general election can cast a secret 
ballot for the nomination of candidates that 
he prefers. 

Under the Day law any properly qualified 
person may becomea candidate for office if he 
can produce a petition signed by a specified 
number of voters. In this way the political 
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field is open to any one who has friends enough 
or followers enough to nominate him by their 
ballots. But the law relieves a candidate and 
his friends of the pressure of party affiliations, 
and it gives independents an opportunity to 
make their power felt. The Australian ballot 
offers increased immunity to voters from 
coercion and corrupt influences and encourages 
cooperation among good citizens by giving 
them primaries exempt from the dictation of 
the machine. 

The objections made to the Day law before 
it was tried were that it would lead to con- 
fusion, cause delays, and disrupt legitimate 
party organizations. But when it was tested 
last fall there was no confusion, no delay, and 
no disruption—except that five Aldermen of 
bad reputation were not even nominated, and 
the Hennepin Republican Association, which 
is a Tammany-like machine, was shaken to its 
foundations. It brought five times as many 
voters to the primaries as had ever attended 
them before, and it demonstrated anew that 
pure primaries are the most effective instru- 
ments in the hands of honest men to combat 
the machine. In the Hennepin county pri- 
maries the best list of candidates was put 
forward that had been nominated in many 
years, and many of them were elected. The 
legislature of Minnesota has now extended 
the law to the whole state, wlth some unfor- 
tunate amendments. 

A stubborn contest has been carried on in 
the Wisconsin legislature for a similar law. 
Governor La Follette has stood resolutely for 
it ; and when this summary closes, it had been 
passed by one branch of the legislature against 
the desperate opposition of the political 
machines. 

It is bound to be an important instrument 
in undoing municipal bosses ; and, if we may 
dream for a moment of the millennium, think 
what a change such a law would bring if it 
could be substituted for a national convention ! 
These quadrennial mobs are the least repre- 
sentative bodies that exist outside the Russias. 


THE WESTERN DEMAND FOR IRRIGATION 


OST of such sectional feeling between 

the Eastern and the Western States as 

has shown itself in times of economic depres- 
sion has disappeared—at least it slumbers ; for 
the West now lends money to the East. But 
interesting reminders of the two different 
points of view come to the surface now and 
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then. An Omaha letter to the Boston Herald 
—Omaha and Boston are the extremes of 
temperament, if we longer have extremes—re- 
cently told of the sectional struggle that may 
be expected if Congress continue to refuse 
aid to irrigation in the arid States. It was an 
arid Senator who talked the River and Harbor 
bill to death. 

No one who knows the temper of the West 
can doubt that irrigation works will yet be 
built by the Government. Although promo- 
ters of this movement secured no legislation 
during the last Congress they carried on a 
campaign of education; and they expect the 
next Congress to pass the Newlands bill. 
They have all agreed on this measure, and 
the National Irrigation Association will champ- 
ion it. 

The Newlands bill does not call for any 
direct appropriation of money from the treas- 
ury ; but provides for the use of the money here- 
after secured by the sale of public land in the 
arid and semi-arid States to construct irriga- 
tion works. This sum last year was about 
$3,000,000. The Government is to use for 
irrigation the future revenue from this source 
—so this bill provides ; the irrigated land is to 
sold to settlers at a fixed price, and the Gov- 
ernment is thus to be repaid. 

The objection to the bill rests on the 
general rule that the Government never re- 
ceives back money once appropriated in such 
fashion. But, since the public lands that will 
yield this revenue lie only in the States to be 
irrigated, the general objection is likely to 
yield to the earnest organized public opinion 
of the West. The Western earnestness about 
the matter is little understood by local public 
opinion in the Eastern States. 


THE MOST INTERESTING JOURNEY IN THE 
WORLD 


J)JRESIDENT McKINLEY is about to go 

on a journey to the Pacific States, and 
after his return he will attend the Commence- 
ments at Harvard and Wesleyan Universities, 
and visit other places in New England. 

He does well to take these journeys, for he 
will enjoy them and profit by them, and so 
will the people. His jaunt is a cheerful enter- 
prise from every point of view. It can have 
no personal political significance. He can go 
without arousing the suspicion even of those 
emotional children of the Republic who dream 
of him in imperial robes. He will see the 
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people as they are, the people of all parties 
and of all sections of the country, and he 
will see them in the cheerful mood of pros- 
perous times. He is personally well-liked. 
He has a more sincere respect of his political 
opponents than any recent Executive. He 
has, for instance, resolutely and wisely re- 
frained from giving sectional offense to the 
Southern Democrats. From Washington to 
New Orleans and to El] Paso he will be as 
heartily welcomed as he would be in Ohio. 
Everywhere he will be received with pride 
and honor. 

Across the desert he will see the meaning 
of the cry for irrigation. In California he 
will find out public opinion about the Isthmian 
Canal. Up the coast he will find evidence of 
the wonderful prosperity of the great north- 
west, for the old frontier-phrase has now 
moved across the mountains to Puget Sound, 
and he will see a trans-Pacific service better 
equipped than the trans-Atlantic service was 
until the other day. He will see a regular yield 
of precious metal from Alaska and from the 
Rocky Mountains that would have caused an 
economic spasm. He will visit the national 
parks that attract visitors from all parts of 
the world. He will return down the great 
lakes, which have a larger traffic than any 
other sea ; and he will come to Buffalo, where 
the Pan-American Fair will show what ad- 
vancement we have made since the great 
Fair at Chicago. 

There is no itinerary from which a student 
of the practical forces of modern life could 
learn so much; no other country through 
which its ruler could get such a vista of the 
future of the world; no other journey so in- 
structive to a man who looks to the well- 
being of mankind as the chief aim of civili- 
zation, and perhaps no man is so sure to 
catch the meaning of every phase of our 
bounding rise of life as Mr. McKinley. 

And he has the habit of frank speech when 
he meets the people. His utterances will re- 
veal more of his thought than he would ex- 
press in many state papers. He goes at a 
happy time, too. The harassing problems of 
our island wards are nearer solution than ever 
before. The people are not wrangling about 
party doctrines. They have a more active 
pride in American citizenship than any recent 
generation has had, for they feel, as no pre- 
ceding generation felt, the power and the 
destiny of the nation. The presence of the 
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Executive in a hundred towns and cities, at a 
time of partisan quiet, will bring home to the 
people the strength and the glory of the Re- 
public—a strength and glory that are more 
than imperial, for they touch and lift the 
manhood of all our active millions. 

Fresh from his western journey the Presi- 
dent will be in a happy mood to receive the 
honors that our most important academic 
community will pay him, and he will return 
invigorated and mellowed by the most in- 
structive experience that man could get from 
two months’ travel. If every citizen of the 
United States could take this same journey, 
there would be none left to despair of 
republican institutions. The Old World 
dyspepsia of pessimism is always lost in 
Texas or in California or in Oregon or in the 
Yellowstone Park or on the Great Lakes, 
where there is health for all the ills of the 
sedentary mind. 


STILL AN ASYLUM FOR DEFEATED POLITICIANS 


I President McKinley rises to some oc- 
casions he stoops to others. His ap- 
pointments to responsible positions in our 
island-government, for instance, have been 
admirable. But his appointment of Mr. 


Rodenberg, of Illinois, a member of the last 
Congress who is now out of a job, as one of 
the National Civil Service Commissioners isa 


discreditable performance. Mr. Rodenberg 
while in Congress voted to “starve out” the 
Commission. To administer a law by the 
hand of its enemy is not even a decent treat- 
ment of the law. Peculiarly unfortunate was 
this appointment because it is an act of con- 
tempt to the purity of the classified service. 
It strikes at the very root of the merit 
system. 


TWO INTERESTING INCIDENTS REVIEWED 


HE rush of events does not abate the 
popular interest in the historical study of 
our recent history. Mr. Cleveland took occa- 
sion in a lecture at Princeton University late 
in March to review the “ Venezuela incident ” 
of his last administration. Mr. Olney, it will 
be recalled, was Secretary of State, and the 
vigorous, almost threatening, tone of our Gov- 
ernment toward the Government of Great 
Britain regarding the boundary dispute with 
Venezuela, caused a shock to the ultra- 
conservative. Looking back to it, after these 
years of reflection, Mr. Cleveland earnestly 
said : 
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“T hope there are but few of our fellow-citizens 
who, in their retrospects, do not now acknow- 
ledge the good that has come to our nation 
through this episode in our history. It has es- 
tablished the Monroe Doctrine on lasting founda- 
tions before the eyes of the world; it has given 
us a better place in the respect and consideration 
of the people of all nations, and especially of 
Great Britain; it has again confirmed our‘confi- 
dence in the overwhelming prevalence among our 
citizens of disinterested devotion to American 
honor.” 

Another historical review of a disputed 
matter—this by a group of disinterested insti- 
gators—touches the beginning of hostilities in 
the Philippines on February 4, 1899. The 
Philippine Information Society of Boston has 
published a pamphlet setting forth all the 
evidence bearing on the beginning of the war. 
The conclusion reached by the editors is that 
the attack was made on our soldiers by the 
Filipinos on territory admitted by the Filipino 
leaders to be in the jurisdiction of the United 
States. The attack was probably not ordered 
on that particular day (or night) but there is 
proof that it was contemplated by the leaders 
at an early time, the editors of the pamphlet 
declare. There is no evidence that our forces 
instigated the attack to secure votes to ratify 
the treaty of peace which was then pending 
in the Senate. 

The public opinion of the country had long 
ago accepted these conclusions both about 
the Venezuelan episode and the Filipino war. 


THE UPWARD MOVEMENT OF FARM LABORERS 


ie new census figures of farm tenantry 

indicate several interesting tendencies. 
The total number of farms has increased in 
the decade from 4,500,000 to 5,700,000, or 
twenty-six and two-thirds per cent. The in- 
crease in the number of farms, therefore has 
more than kept pace with the increase of popu- 
lation ; and the great farm is not swallowing 
up the small one. The number of farms 
worked by their owners is 500,000 more than 
it was ten years ago. 

Yet the number of farms worked by tenants 
has increased still more rapidly. Tenant- 
farms increased more than forty per cent. 
during the decade, whereas the number of 
those worked by their owners increased less 
than eighteen per cent.; and both have in- 
creased faster than the farming population. 
But an analysis of the statistics shows that 
the increase in the number of tenant-farmers 
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does not prove the degradation of the farm 
laborer. It proves rather his rise in fortune. 
The greatest increase in tenant farms has been 
in the Eastern and Middle Western States 
where the owners have been able to move to 
towns and villages; and the men who former- 
ly where farm-laborers are now becoming 
tenants. Thus there is a movement upward 
of every class toward the class above it—a 
movement that shows, not a fixity of classes 
but a general economic improvement. 


MR. CARNEGIE’S FAR-REACHING PLAN 


M* ANDREW CARNEGIE has already 

outdone all preceding philanthropists, 
and his giving is yet, he says, only fairly 
begun. On the day after he sailed from New 
York in March it was announced that he had 
given $4,000,000 as a pension fund for men 
who have served in his mills, an additional 
$1,000,000 to Carnegie Institute at Pittsburg, 
$1,000,000 for a library in St. Louis, and 
$5,200,000 to erect sixty-five free branch 
library buildings in connection with the New 
York Public Library, on the condition that 
the city provide sites for them and maintain 
them. These great gifts bring the total of 
Mr. Carnegie’s public benefactions to more 
than $25,000,000, and they have nearly all 
been made on condition that they be supple- 
mented by the communities which have re- 
ceived them. The sum of money, therefore, 
that he has spent and caused to be spent, in 
public education in its broadest sense and 
chiefly for libraries and technical schools, 
must be nearly or quite $50,000,000. 

The results of these gifts will become 
greater as time goes on, and they will become 
so great that it is difficult now to measure 
them. The free library is just beginning to 
play its great part in the life of the American 
community, and the part that it can play in 
public education is just being discovered. It 
does a very much greater and more direct 
service than it did even ten years ago. A 
free circulating library is not only a place 
where anybody may consult a book, but it is an 
institution that will deliver a book almost at 
everybody’s home. It has become one of the 
principal tools of the teacher; it is a guide 
to current discussions, not less than to classic 
literature ; and it is a practical help to the 
artisan in his craft. The full measure of its 
utility has yet been by no means developed. 

The free circulating library is a modern, 
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democratic, peculiarly American institution. 
It is as different from the library that is a 
reference-house for scholars as the House of 
Lords is different from a town meeting, with 
a difference that is even more significant. 
The very word “library” has come to have a 
new meaning in the United States. For cen- 
turies it has meant an institution for the col- 
lection and for the preservation of books for 
the use of the learned. Of libraries, in this 
sense, we have nothing to compare with the 
great libraries of Europe. 

But while the great collections of the 
Old World are of priceless value—are worth 
all the other treasures of the Old World—the 
library as it is developed in the United States 
is a wholly different thing. It is an aid to 
popular education, hardly secondary in its 
complete development to the public school 
itself. From this point of view it is not by 
its size nor by its value as a repository of rare 
editions that it serves the world, but by the 
extent to which it permeates the whole com- 
munity, by the ease with which its books find 
their way to every home. It is with libraries 
of this kind that Mr. Carnegie is dotting the 
map, and the development of this kind of a 
library is so recent that the far-reaching wis- 
dom of his benefactions is not yet apparent. 

He has already given free-library buildings 
to towns and cities in thirty-two states, in three 
territories and in the District of Columbia, 
besides his similar gifts in Canada and the 
United Kingdom. Of our population of 
72,000,000, about 10,000,000 may enjoy 
library facilities from benefactions that he has 
already made—or nearly one person in seven. 





DEMOCRACY AS A SOLVENT OF GREAT 
FORTUNES 
HE value of Mr. Carnegie’s public bene- 
factions is hardly greater than the 
value of his example. He follows and out- 
strips a long line of American men of great 
fortune who have given their riches for the 
public good, each in his own way—Peabody, 
Cooper, Slater—the list would fill half the 
pages of this magazine. A rich man in Eng- 
land, as Mr. Frederic Harrison said the other 
day, is ennobled, and then he must buy a 
great country-seat and found a family. In 
the United States he may both buy a country- 
seat and found a family, but he is seldom en- 
nobled in American opinion unless he use his 
wealth for the public good. 
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It is easy to breed alarm in the mind when 
we think of the irresponsible waste of wealth 
in every great city almost within earshot of 
starving women and children ; and when we 
see the huge brute strength of money in some 
of its unsocial uses, it is easy to feel a fear 
for our political institutions and for our theory 
of simple living. It is easy, too, to feel at 
least a distant fear of peril to our civilization 
when we see the increasing concentration of 
financial power. But, when the richest man 
in the world, who is also one of the most 
democratic men in the world, retires from 
active life to “make his soul” and cheerfully 
proceeds to give away his fortune while he 
lives—this is an offset to theoretical fears 
strong enough to refashion even a pessimistic 
philosophy. Mr. Carnegie’s example is mak- 
ing the accumulation of great wealth for one’s 
own spending or for one’s own children almost 
a contemptible thing. A man that is rich 
unto himself is an unsocial man, and he is so 
regarded. In spite of the waste and the 
abuse of riches and the demoralization caused 
by display, the general principle seems yet to 
hold good that a democracy is a solvent of 
great fortunes. 

But there is an amusing aspect also of the 
general discussion of the uses of wealth that 
Mr. Carnegie is provoking. How many men 
there are who could more wisely give away a 
fortune than by building libraries-and technical 
schools, and how many seriously inform Mr. 
Carnegie of their ability to do better than he 
can do with his own fortune! A _ less 
philosophical and less merry man than Mr. 
Carnegie might well be discouraged by so 
much impertinent advice. But he is as reso- 
lute and as good-humored as he is rich (three 
qualities that have much to do with each 
other), and he smiles and gives—as “e pleases. 
The joy that he gets from his’ benefactions is 
not the least noteworthy evidence of his 
healthful character. 

That there is a class of persons who make 
it their business to advise rich men how to 
spend their fortunes is itself an evidence of 
the generosity of the rich. But if you feel 
that you are “called” to “manage” a mil- 
lionaire, it is well first to remember that he is 
a stronger personality than you are, else he 
would not be the millionaire and you would 
not be the adviser ; in the second place, that 
he knows that he is a stronger personality 
than you are, for you have made a measure of 


yourself by your impertinence. The best 
way to “manage” him is to let him once get 
a taste of the joy of giving and then to leave 
him alone. An old gentlemen, to whom a for- 
tune came late in life a few years ago, gave 
$100,000 to an institution whose work pleased 
him. “I have got so much more pleasure,” 
he said, a year later, “from the $100,000 that 
I gave away than from all I have left, that I 
am going to give the rest of it.” 

Any man who will take the trouble to 
ascertain the enormous sum that is every year 
given for public purposes by the rich men in 
the United States, and who will compare this 
sum with the public benefactions of any pre- 
ceding time and of any other country, will 
have brought home to him a result of 
democracy that is one of the most remarkable 
facts in all human history 


A SHORT STUDY OF RICHES 


STUDY of individual wealth, as the 

number of colossal fortunes increases, 
yields many curious and interesting con- 
clusions, according to the student’s tempera- 
ment and the range of his wisdom. 

The most discouraging fact that he meets 
is the power of misused money in politics. 
Here is a problem for the very stoutest prac- 
tical reformer. 

Another hard task is to devise any method 
whereby the rich may directly help the poor 
without undermining character and _ self-re- 
liance. All helpful philanthropy is attacking 
this problem, and we are learning wisdom by 
experience. But to help the helpless is not 
the easy undertaking that it was for ages 
thought to be. Preventive philanthropy is 
the only ultimate or scientific form of help. 

Another interesting fact that one encoun- 
ters is that strong men care less and less for 
wealth. Most strong men of this generation 
in our country have accumulated enough 
wealth no longer to be impressed by it, and 
they do not think enough about either its 
power or its dangers. It becomes a mere 
counter in the game that they play for power 
or for sport, and oftenest of all from sheer 
habit. Having once begun the game they 
suffer ennui if they stop. It is here that our 
highest educational problem is—to train strong 
men to “cultivate their souls’ without losing 
their vigor. Benevolence is a common quality, 
but a true culture is rare among the strong 
men of the United States. 
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And the truly cultivated man, the strong 
man who has both benevolence and the higher 
resources of mind and character—such a man 
soon discovers that it is no longer necessary 
toberich. The city is his landscape gardener, 
his librarian, the keeper of his gallery of 
paintings, the provider of his museum— 
nearly all the things that rich men once spent 
fortunes for are his without cost. To sucha 
man the accumulation of great wealth for his 
personal enjoyment is a sheer waste of energy. 

A right and well-balanced philosophy will 
emerge in due time from our boundless 
activity, and we shall see a sound culture give 
balance to our stronger personalities as it now 
sweetens Chiefly those that are less strong. 


THE DECLINE OF THE RELIGIOUS PRESS. 


OMMENT has been provoked about the 
decline in influence and in circulation 
of the religious press in the United States 
during the last decade or two—a decline that 
has shown itself in two ways. Such of the 
journals of the several Protestant sects as have 
not suffered a positive falling off have failed to 
grow in proportion to the growth of popula- 
tion, and several important journals that were 
once distinctly religious have become secular. 
Most of them indeed have become more 
secular than they once were. The change is 
an interesting one, but it is not a change that 
shows any important facts except the liberal- 
ization of religious thought and a great 
advance in the. development of periodical 
literature in general. The secular journals 
now report and interpret more religious news 
than the church papers did in the time of 
their greatest influence. On the other hand, 
there is a strong and necessary tendency in 
the conduct of the church papers to make 
and to keep them organs of their particular 
sects. This is a necessary and useful service, 
but the general liberalization of thought has 
made it impossible for a journal that is the 
organ of anything, religious or secular, to 
exert a strong or general influence. The 
decline of strictly religious journalism, as far 
as it has declined, measures the advance of 
reverent secular journalism in its treatment of 
religious subjects. 

Such decline as has taken place may easily 
be exaggerated, and easily misinterpreted. 
There has been a falling away of popular in- 
terest in ecclesiastical doctrines, but there 
surely was never a time in our history when 
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the literature of good conduct was either so 
excellent or so widely diffused. The broad 
abyss between the Christian church and “the 
world ”’ is being bridged, and increased strength 
and efficiency to both is the result. Mean- 


while the stronger religious papers emancipate 
themselves from sectarianism and attain a 
general interest, while the weaker decline 
into the news-papers of church organizations, 
reporting conventions, dedications, and the like. 


THE SPANISH LOSS OF TRADE BY THE WAR 


HE loss of her colonies has greatly re- 
duced the trade of Spain. Spanish 
exports to Cuba have fallen from $1 36,000,000 
to $66,000,000 a year; to Porto Rico from 
$44,000,000 to $13,000,000; to the Philip- 
pines from $49,000,000 to $27,000,000. The 
results are almost disastrous to Spanish in- 
dustry. There is an annual loss of trade 
representing a sum larger than the whole 
direct cost of the war, including the value of 
the fleet. 

This trade, after the Spanish fashion, was, 
in a large degree, forced. The colonies were 
not permitted to trade where they pleased. 
A good share of it was, therefore, in the 
nature of a tax on the colonies—wherein there 
is a lesson for us. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


HE Exposition that will be opened at Buf- 
falo on May 1 will be the most worthy 
object-lesson in American progress since the 
World’s Fair at Chicago, and especial atten- 
tion will of course be paid to an adequate 
representation of the opportunities afforded 
by the Central and South American States 
as markets for our wares. 

The very rapid extension of American 
commerce and the corresponding growth of 
manufactures give a chance for an exposition 
that will be of very great educational value— 
a chance that the management of the Fair 
have from the beginning understood and in- 
telligently worked for. 

Such a showing of American progress falls 
directly in line with the work of this magazine. 
The magazine, therefore, will naturally give 
one number to an accurate description and 
interpretation of the Fair. The illustrations 
will be from photographs taken during the 
first month of the Exposition, exclusively for 
use in THE Wor.Lp’s Work. The aim will 
be to make it, both in its artistic and in its 
interpretative work, worthy of the subject. 
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THE MAKING OF PLAYS FROM NOVELS 
A‘ one time last winter six plays made 
from popular novels were on the stage 
in New York, and the theatrical managers 
had contracts for four times as many more. 
Since “ Trilby ” and “The Prisoner of Zenda”’ 
were profitably dramatized, most popular 
novels have been staged, many with pecuniary 
success, but very few with artistic success. 
The making of plays out of books has 
become a profitable industry; for it is an 
industry rather than an art. A shrewd old 
man who has read all the best novels and 
seen all the best plays for fifty years asked 
the other day, when somebody spoke to him 
in praise of a new story, “Is it to be put on 
the stage?” 
en.” 
“Well, then, it’s a poor novel. 
Thackeray again, I thank you.” 
“Yes, but didn’t you know that Becky 
Sharp had a long run on the stage?” 
“Well — but — things change when things 
change, don’t they ?”’ 
But there is a radical difference between 
the art of the novelist and the art of the play- 
wright. A few stories lend themselves to 


I'll read 


successful treatment by both arts; but such 
stories are not likely to make either the best 


novels or the best plays. The explanation 
of the fashion of making plays from books is 
not the artistic fitness of the material, but the 
commercial shrewdness of managers. To the 
purely financial mind a play consists of two 
things —the play itself and the publicity that 
can be given to it. Any popular novel has 
one of these elements. A versatile playwright 
can be found who will make the other, more 
or less badly. 

So strong has the fashion become that one 
manager who wished to procure a play first 
had the play-carpenter write the story as a 
novel. It is_the worst novel, as a piece of 
literature, that ever was patched together; but 
the theatrical manager by theatrical methods 
contrived to sell it. Thus he has secured his 
advertisement. The play will now come for- 
ward. Of course both book and play will last 
only aseason. We shall all be mildly amused, 
and the manager and the author will profit by 
the slumber of our judgment. They prey on 
our easy-going good nature. 

Meantime the profit of the industry has 
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sharpened the commercial wits of the novel- 
ists. The old-fashioned publisher’s contract 
with an author stipulated that “any compen- 
sation received from dramatization shall be 
equally divided between the author and the 
publisher.” Such a contract was in fashion ' 
in those simple days when novels were 
never dramatized and before novelists became 
shrewder bargainersthan publishers. “ Why,” 
a novelist lately asked his publisher, “should 
you have a share in the dramatic rights of my 
story —why more than in my income from 
lectures or from my practice of the law?” 

Since by far the larger part of life is indus- 
try and not art, the making of novels from 
which plays may be made and the making 
of plays from successful novels will go on 
as legitimate trades, till another. fashion come. 
But neither art will get the highest satisfac- 
tion from the combination; and neither the 
best novelists nor the best playwrights take . 
more than a pecuniary interest in it. 

Consider the difference between this fashion 
of ours —the sheer manufacture of plays out 
of popular tales—and the fashion whereby 
the stage in Paris, in Berlin, and in Copen- 
hagen is supplied with plays, where Rostand, 
Sudermann and Hauptmann and Ibsen are 
at work. The comparison is not comforting 
nor hopeful. But if we have not yet got far 
enough away from the “amusement” con- 
ception of the stage to couple it closely in 
our thought with art, it is fair to remember 
that the plays manufactured out of novels 
are, as a rule, a great improvement over the 
plays that used to be adapted from the 
French. We are getting in the habit of us- 
ing home material. We shall soon learn that 
the proper way to use home material on the 
stage is not to take it out of successful novels, 
but to take it directly from life. We are 
simply repeating the English experience of 
a former time. There was once an effort to 
put many of Dickens’s stories on the stage, 
most of which failed, and of all men that ever 
wrote for a charmed world, Dickens himself 
knew least about stagecraft. In this respect 
he was like practically all other good story- 
tellers. The proper methods of work are for 
the novelist to stick to his novels, and the 
playwright to his plays, each getting his 
material wherever he can get it best, without 
reference to the other. 
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a man of most sturdy and admirable 

qualities, an old-fashioned kind of 
man whose mental attitude to many problems 
of our time was the attitude of a generation 
ago. In politics he was extremely partisan 
with the partisanship of the war period, but 
there was no more patriotic man in the Re- 
public than he. In his religious life he held 
to the straight sect of Presbyterianism, and 
he believed in the value of rigid discipline 
after the fashion of an earlier generation. 
For instance, on his journey through the 
West while he was President he stopped in 
Denver on Sunday. The citizens of Denver 
wished to invite him to make an address, but 
they hardly dared suggest that he speak on 
the Sabbath. But they did ask him and he 
consented. The address was a sermon on 
the sacredness of the Lord’s Day. 

He had a certain hardness of mind ac- 
companied with great clearness, a high sense 
of justness coupled with an unsympathetic 
manner. He had the power of convincing 
men, but he seldom moved them; everybody 
greatly respected him, but the respect was not 
accompanied with personal affection. 

Of a distinguished ancestry, he made his 
own way and stood on his own merits, and 
his strength of character and mind was such 
that he fairly won the great honors that came 
to him. His great-grandfather was a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, his 
grandfather was President of the United 
States, and his father was an Ohio Judge. He 
was born at North Bend, Ohio, on August 20, 
1833, and he spent two years at Miami Uni- 
versity in Ohio. When he came of age he 
married and went to Indianapolis where he 
made his home till his death. His diligent 
application to his profession, and his careful 
study of public questions brought him a good 
equipment both for professional and _ political 
success. He was elected Reporter of the 
Supreme Court of Indiana in 1860 and re- 
élected in 1864 while he was in the army. 
In 1862 he volunteered and went to the war 
as a second-lieutenant, and he made a most 
creditable military record. He rose to the 
rank of Brigadier-General of Volunteers. 
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When his second term as Reporter of the 
Supreme Court expired, he resumed his law 
practice in Indianapolis, and took part in most 
of the important cases in his state during the 
next twenty-five years. In 1876 he made a 
canvass of Indiana for the office of governor, 
under conditions that were hopeless and that 
brought his defeat. He was offered a place 
in Garfield’s cabinet in 1880. But he declined 
it, preferring a seat in the United States 
Senate, where he served one term. The 
Democrats by a gerrymander of the State car- 
ried the Legislature in 1886 and thus defeated 
his reélection. But his friends, feeling that 
he had been ill treated, made the more ener- 
getic effort to secure for him the nomination 
for the Presidency in 1888. The friends of 
Mr. Blaine in that convention gave Harrison 
their support at last, and he was nominated. 
In that campaign Mr. Cleveland had staked 
his whole chance of reélection on his famous 
radical tariff-reform message, and General 
Harrison was elected. He owed the Presi- 
dential nomination in great measure, and his 
election, as many Presidential candidates have, 
to his residence in a doubtful state; in great 
measure, too, to his staunch partisanship. 

His Administration was a creditable one 
and a clean one. But there were no great 
events that make it stand out conspicuously. 
The McKinley tariff-act, the so-called Sherman 
Silver-purchase act and a vigorous effort made 
by the Administration to pass the Force bill 
indicate the direction of his thought and ac- 
tivity and the vigor of his partisanship. 

Both he and Mr. Cleveland were renomi- 
nated in 1892. Neither man had a genius for 
political leadership, and their failure to in- 
spire enthusiasm made them better candi- 
dates when they were out of office than when 
they were in. The administration of each 
gave the opposing party the advantage. Mr. 
Cleveland, therefore, won; and General Harri- 
son retired from public life. 

He took up his law-practice again and was 
very successful. He was retained as counsel 
for Venezuela in its boundary dispute with 
Great Britian. After the Peace Conference 
at the Hague he was appointed Arbitrator for 
the United States. 
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General Harrison maintained the dignity of 
an Ex-President’s difficult position with both 
grace and increasing usefulness. He gave 
much time to the great religous body of which 
he was the most distinguished layman. He 
presided at the World’s Ecumenical Congress 
in New York, and he was a member of the 
Presbyterian Committee to consider the re- 
vision of the creed. He gave much time, too, 
to educational institutions in which he was in- 
terested; and he kept alive his interest in 
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public affairs. The passing of the period of 
his participation in politics softened his par- 
tisanship. He married a second time after 
his retirement from the Presidency and he 
seemed likely to grow old both gracefully and 
usefully when his death occurred suddenly on 
March 13 from pueumonia. He continued 
to develop at a time of life when most men 
begin to show some signs of decay. Mr. 
Cleveland is again, as he was once before, the 
only living ex-President. 
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Aguinaldo, carefully thought out, 
well-planned with an admirable judg- 
ment of men, successfully executed without 
loss, requiring deliberation, coolness, endur- 
ance and daring, was characteristic of the 
resourcefulness and energy of the man. 
He is the most picturesque soldier, and along 
with General Bell, the most dashing that the 
war has developed. The many kinds of 
danger that this expedition involved, especially 
the danger of treachery, make it stand out as 
a most extraordinary exploit; and it is no 
doubt the last brilliant military achievement 
of the war in the Philippines, for it has the 
great and welcome merit of ending hostilities. 
The story of the capture is worth telling. 
“ Aguinaldo had long been in hiding in the 
Province of Isabella, in the northeastern part 
of the Island of Luzon. In January he sent 
a messenger with letters to Baldemero 
Aguinaldo in Central Luzon, ordering men 
to be despatched to him as soon as possible. 
General Funston secured these letters which, 
of course, conveyed the information where 
the leader was. He had already secured the 
seal of Lacuna, one of Aguinaldo’s generals. 
Funston then went to Manila and secretly 
organized his expedition, consisting of seventy- 
eight Macabebes who spoke the Tagalog 
language, and four American officers—Capt. 
Russell T. Hazzard and Lieut. Oliver P. M. 
Hazzard, Capt. Harry W. Newton and Lieut. 
B. J. Mitchell and four former insurgent offi- 
cers—one Spaniard and three Tagalogs. 
They sailed from Manila on March 8 on 
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the gunboat Vicksburg ; and after six days the 
Vicksburg put out her lights and ran in shore 
on the north of Luzon. The party landed and 
marched twenty-five miles to Casiguran, where 
the former insurgent leaders exhibited the 
American officers as prisoners, and said that 
they had captured them and were carrying them 
to Aguinaldo. General Funston and the other 
American officers were kept in prison for 
three days to deceive the people of the settle- 
ment, who were strongly loyal to Aguinaldo, 
and letters were sent forward to Aguinaldo 
bearing the forged signature and the seal of 
Lacuna. One of these letters gave news of 
the progress of the war, and the other said 
that the writer was sending him reénforce- 
ments. The forged letters completely de- 
ceived Aguinaldo. 

On March 17 the party started on a ninety- 
mile march to Palanan, where Aguinaldo’s 
headquarters were, through a rough, unin- 
habited country, eating only shell-fish and 
suffering many hardships. After a march of 
seven days and nights they halted eight miles 
from Palanan, and sent to Aguinaldo’s camp 
for food. The Filipino chief sent supplies 
and directed that the Americans be kindly 
treated, but be forbidden to enter the town. 

By a skilful manceuvre, to avoid attracting 
attention, the American officers did accom- 
pany the Macabebes and the Tagalog officers 
into the town. The Spaniard of the party, 
when he thought that Aguinaldo’s body-guard 
had had their suspicions aroused, ordered an 
attack. Three insurgents were kilied, and in | 
the confusion that followed one of the former 




















insurgent officers arrested Aguinaldo, saying, 

“You are a prisoner of the Americans.” 

General Funston had already openly taken 
command of the party. Some of Aguinaldo’s 
officers fled and others were captured. The 
party returned to the Vicksburg with Aguin- 
aldo, and arrived at Manila on March 27. 
Aguinaldo, who had on January 28 pro- 
claimed himself dictator, and had been living 
at Palanan, was imprisoned in the palace, 
where his former generals and his mother and 
his wife were permitted to visit him. 

«- General Funston, who had held the rank of 
Brigadier-General of Volunteers, was on 
March 30 promoted by the President to the 
same rank in the regular army. 

Within a half a decade General Funston 
has risen from obscurity to his high rank by 
his restless and energetic courage. His 
early life was dull and unexciting. He was 
born in 1865; and when he was two 
years old his father moved to Kansas. He 
attended the public schools, and finally the 
University of Kansas at Lawrence, where he 
was considered a rather poor student. 

Funston left the University without grad- 
uating, and became a newspaper reporter, 
giving up his desk before long to collect 
botanical specimens for the government in 
the Bad Lands of Dakota. He took part in 
the expedition to the Death Valley in Califor- 
nia in 1891. His party spent a considerable 
time in that fiery sink, suffering terribly. Of 
all the members of the expedition Funston 
is the only one now living who is still 
sane. In 1893-4, he went north to botanize 
for the government in Alaska. He had some 
scruples about undertaking this trip, because 
as he said his botanical knowledge did not 
“extend much further than knowing a violet 
from a sunflower.” He bought a few text 
books, however, and got to know a little about 
Arctic flora before he started, so that his trip 
turned out to be valuable after all. 

His winter was full of adventure. Once, 
in his canoe, he came across a fleet of English 
whalers and he and one of the Captains got up 
a yarn about England and America being at 
war. The other Captains and all the crews 
were much alarmed and were preparing to 
hide in the ice for a year or more, when the 
two jokers told them so far as they knew 
Uncle Sam and John Bull were still patting 
each other on the back. 

Funston went to Cuba in August, 1896, on 
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a filibustering expedition. This was the 
first step in his military career. About two 
weeks after his arrival he was made a Captain 
and placed in command of two guns. He 
commanded these guns in the twelve days siege 
of Cascorra, and in the engagement at La 
Machucha. He took part in the battle of 
Desmayo, the Cuban Balaklava, on October 8, 
1896. “At Desmayo,” he wrote, “that little 
force of 479 Cubans rode against magazine- 
rifles firing seventy shots a minute, and breech- 
loading artillery, and held their position in the 
face of that pitiless fire until fifty-two per 
cent. had tumbled from their horses killed or 
wounded.” 

After Desmayo, Gomez, under whom 
Funston was serving, marched to meet 
Calixto Garcia near Guimaro. Guimaro, al- 
though defended by eleven small forts, was 
attacked. On the second day, Major Osgood, 
of Garcia’s force, who had charge of the 
artillery, was killed, and Captain Funston 
took his place with the rank of Major. He 
was created chief of artillery the day Guimaro 
surrendered. Subsequently he took part in 
numerous engagements east of the Cauto 
River. He fought at Banes, and on May 11, 
1897, bombarded the Sama forts for General 
Torres. He commanded the five guns used 
in the attack on Las Tunas on August 28, 
and at the end of the operation was promoted 
to Lieutenant-Colonel. On December 12, 
1897, while crawling along the ground, suffer- 
ing cruel pain from bullet wounds in both 
lungs and other injuries, he was captured by 
the Spanish. His old habits of mind promptly 
came to his assistance, and giving the Spanish 
certain facts about the Cuban army, in which 
much poetry was mixed, he managed to get 
permission to leave Cuba. He went to New 
York where it was at first thought he would 
never recover from his wounds ; but very soon 
he was lecturing in Kansas about his exploits. 

When our war with Spain began he offered 
his services to his country. Governor Leedy 
of Kansas appointed him Colonel of the 20th 
Kansas Regiment. While the regiment was 
being drilled, Colonel Funston was called to 
Tampa to consult with General Miles about 
the situation in Cuba. In Tampa he went 
about in civilian clothes, saying that when 
there were plenty of sure-enough fighters 
around he would not pose as a warrior—not 
without stimulants at least. He returned to 
Kansas and took his regiment to San Fran- 
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cisco. Between drills, Colonel Funston used 
to run over from San Francisco to Oakland, 
where he fell in love with Miss Eda Blankart, 
whom he married. Then he sailed for Manila 
at the head of his 1,300 men. 

It was not long before the cable began to 
bring news of the 20th Kansas. Towards the 
spring of 1899, the country was thrown into 
amazement by two startling feats of its 
Colonel, and several of its members. Funston’s 
own words give a sufficient description of these 
exploits. He wrote: 

“T swam the Bagbag river with the other 
officers and 4 men of the 20th Kansas under 
a hot fire, April 20. The Rio Grande River 
I crossed two days later on a raft with 45 men 
and after a desperate fight drove 2500 of the 
enemy from an intrenched position.” 

In recognition of his gallantry and skill, he 
was appointed Brig.-General of Volunteers on 
May 3, 1899. Shortly after this he sailed for 
the United States with his regiment, arriving 
in San Francisco on October 11, 1899. The 
men, then only 708 in number, were met by 
the Governor of Kansas and a large delegation 
of happy friends for whom they paraded be- 
fore proceding to their homes. The people of 
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Kansas presented General Funston with a 
handsome sword. But on the 23d of No- 
vember, he sailed again for Manila to complete 
his work and, as it was to prove, to round out 
his fame. 

The distance between this country and the 
Philippines makes the soldiers seem vague and 
uncertain figures. Only occasionally when they 
perform some extraordinary deed do they stand 
out clear and firm in the sight of the public. 
General Funston stands so now and gives 
promise of keeping the position. His rise has 
been rapid, almost without precedent ; but it 
has been won by extraordinary achievement. 

Five years ago he was unknown; to-day at 
the age of thirty-six, he is a Brigadier-General 
in the United States Army. He has gone 
through the horrors of Death Valley; he has 
lived through a long Arctic night; he has 
fought for a people whom he thought op- 
pressed ; he has swum rivers, driving savage 
enemies before him ; he has led bloody charges; 
and last of all, he has captured the leader of 
the Filipino insurrection. A man who has 
done all these things is a man who sets the 
blood tingling and gives wings to the imagi- 
nation. 
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AN EXPLANATION OF THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN 
MEXICO — THE MEN WHO ARE NATURALLY IN THE LINE 
FOR CHIEF EXECUTIVE OF THE “ DESPOTIC REPUBLIC” 


BY 
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see the result of the seed I have 
planted,” remarked General Porfirio 

Diaz, the President of Mexico, to a friend but 
a few days ago. This is some of the “seed”: 
Twenty-four years of peace for a nation of 
14,000,000 people who had been at war with 
others and among themselves for half a cen- 
tury; compulsory education; religious free- 
dom ; safety for foreign and domestic life and 
property ; the creation of a middle class; a 
modern army of 38,000 trained soldiers armed 
with Mauser rifles and officered by graduates 
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of a modern military school; representation 
for Mexico at the capitals of all foreign 
nations of importance; an increase from 420 
to 8,000 miles of railroad; an increase from 
$35,000,000 to $78,000,000 in the output of 
precious metals; an increase from $20,000,- 
000 to $51,000,000 in imports ; an increase 
from $23,000,000 to $75,000,000 in exports ; 
the investment of $30,000,000 of foreign 
capital in cotton mills and millions more in 
breweries, paper mills and many other forms 
of enterprise; a general increase of wages 
paid for common labor from eighteen to sixty 
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cents a day; a government the expenses of 
which are always within its income and which 
has an accumulated surplus in bank of $18,- 
000,000 in currency; a capital city with 
400,000 inhabitants in which is now being 
spent about $10,000,000 for water, light, 
sewers and pavements. 

This reads more like a harvest than a seed 
sowing, but it is looked upon as only a begin- 
ning by this ruler who entered his kingdom 
as the man-on-horseback, but who will be 
known to history as a prince of peace. 

His rule did not commence until he was 
past fifty years of age, and it is to-day, at the 
end of twenty-four years, as vigorous and 
effective as ever. That this rule cannot last 
very many years more the Mexican nation now 
mournfully admits. With keen anxiety the 
possible successors to the President are being 
weighed in the balance in hopes of finding 
another whose energies and statecraft are of 
such heroic mould as to warrant his being en- 
trusted with the cultivation of the crop sown 
by his predecessor. 


FIGHTER AND STATESMAN 


In the council room of the municipal build- 
ing in the City of Mexico hangs an oil painting, 
the portrait of a soldier. There are many 
other portraits in the room, some of them oc- 
cupying more prominent places upon the wall, 
but this one personality dominates the entire 
group. The face is unmistakably that of a 
Spanish-American. The complexion is dark, 
and the cheek bones are high. The eyes are 
sombre, but they have a keen and flashing 
glance. It is “the man-on-horseback,” am- 
bitious, daring, content only with supreme lead- 
ership and working relentlessly toward that 
end. To him death is the only acceptable 
alternative to success. This is General Diaz, 
as he appeared in 1877, when, at the head of 
his victorious army, he made himself President 
of Mexico. 

To-day, in the executive office of the na- 
tional palace, but a stone’s throw from the 
municipal building, sits a man best known to 
the world as the builder of modern Mexico. 
He is the same Porfirio Diaz in name, and 
still President of the Republic, but his char- 
acter has changed—the emphasis is now on 
other qualities. This change is written plainly 
upon his face. The same lines are there, but 
they have been broadened and softened. The 
hair is white. His eyes are deep and thought- 
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ful. Statesmanship and the arts of peace 
have dominated and subordinated the military 
instinct. 

“If Mexico should get into trouble she 
would have to look to her great northern 
neighbor for support, and I know of nothing 
so binding between nations as a commercial 
tie.’ Such a sentiment would have been in- 
comprehensible to the leader of 1877. With 
the leader of 1901 it is the inspiring motive 
of his foreign policy. He has faith in its truth, 
for, by following its dictates, he has in twenty- 
four years brought his people farther along 
the road towards civilization than they had 
gone in five centuries preceding. 

The credit for this tremendous accomp- 
lishment must be given to President Diaz. 
Those who have served him faithfully and in- 
telligently in carrying on the work would have 
been powerless without his leadership. He 
has been the whole government in every sense 
of the word, and he is to-day; for, notwith- 
standing the Constitution of 1857, Mexico is 
governed “without the curse of parliamentar- 
ism,” and by a power centralized in one mind. 
It is a government entirely rebuilt with each 
succeeding administration, and from the top 
down. Always in evidence—always behind 
every civil order—is the military arm knowing 
no law other than the will of its leader, recog- 
nizing no constitutional principle other than 
the integrity of Mexico as a nation. This 
army was never in better condition than it is 
to-day, and it constitutes a formidable military 
showing for such a minor power. 


PROGRESS REPLACING POMP 


When the ill-fated Maximilian became ruler 
of Mexico, he spent the first hours of his ad- 
ministration designing new orders and decor- 
ations for his favorites. The first plans put 
forth by the administration of President Diaz 
were for great railroad systems, and for laws 
to encourage the development of the country 
by foreign capital. The man of pomp perished 
miserably. The man of military and com- 
mercial genius will live for ever in his works, 
for with his coming dated the birth of modern 
Mexico. To make a throne of bayonets and 
to sit upon it in comfort is an unique task ; 
but by cushioning it with a constitution and 
by making his rule the best that Mexico has 
ever had, President Diaz has kept the mass of 
the Mexican people more than content and so 
busy reaping a harvest of industry that the 
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art of revolution, which had reached such per- 
fection among them, is now well nigh for- 
gotten. 


THE SECRET OF IT ALL 


President Diaz once appointed a young man 
to a government position in order to assist 
him in his studies for the bar. Not long 
afterwards, the complaint reached him that 
the young man was so fully occupied with his 
government duties that he had no time to 
study. “Let him do as I did,” said the 
President grimly, “study until two or three 
o'clock in the morning with a wet towel 
wrapped around my head.” In this remark 
President Diaz revealed one secret of his suc- 
cess—unflagging industry. To go to bed at 
ten P. M. has been his rule for years. He 
gets up at six and immediately goes to work. 
He takes no relaxation until every duty of the 
day is disposed of. Exacting, keeping per- 
sonal control of the affairs of every village ; 
he surveys his country every morning, as the 
owner of a vast estate upon whom rests the 
responsibility for the prosperity of the land, 
and the happiness and comfort of all the 
people. Over all he maintains a web of secret 
service which covers everything as with a fine 
net. An unfriendly move is known at the 
National Palace as soon as it is made, and it 
is as quickly checked by such stern, repressive 
methods as are possible to a ruler of a country 
which is republican in name only. In these 
later days the system has become more pre- 
ventive than oppressive. 

With the day’s work disposed of, a horse- 
back ride or a drive is the President’s recrea- 
tion ; and two or three times a year he goes to 
the mountains to hunt big game. His home 
life is an important part of the existence of 
this man of action. Donna Carmen, his wife, 
is beloved by all who know her, and she is 
credited with being a strong factor in the 
softening of the rugged outlines of her hus- 
band’s character. He still pursues a purpose, 
an enemy, his work or his pleasure, with the 
same relentlessness with which he pursued 
the Presidency until it was his. 

Born in Oaxaca, of Indian and Spanish de- 
scent, he has the admirable traits of both 
races, and in his development the defects of 
both have been eliminated. He is calm and 
deliberate of speech, business-like in his man- 
ner, and he always keeps the topic before him 
well in hand. He has a keen insight into 


human nature, and a wonderful readiness in 
grasping the details of the practical affairs of 
life. Experts who have appeared before him 


to advocate the adoption of some feature of a 
more Civilized life than is found in Mexico 
have been driven to renewed study to enable 
them to parry his intelligent and searching 
questions. 


A REPUBLICAN DESPOT 


But for nearly four score years General 
Diaz has drawn upon the resources of an iron 
constitution until it now shows signs of wear. 
To this day he has held all power jealously in 
his own hands. Governors and ministers have 
become prominent and have achieved even in- 
ternational reputations, but they have instantly 
vanished if it was so willed by the Chief Ex- 
ecutive. He is a self-constituted President in 
a country which, though provided with a con- 
stitution guaranteeing freedom of suffrage to 
the people, has never witnessed the exercise 
of this privilege. With all the progress made 
in the arts of peace and science, no progress 
has been made by the masses in the art of 
self-government, other than the acquisition of 
a better self-control, which is the necessary 
concomitant of peace and prosperity. The 
President has been blamed for this lack of 
progress. Those who believe that the hope 
of Mexico lies in her Indian people assert that 
in the past fifteen years they could have been 
taught local self-government. These people 
believe that President Diaz could have put 
into motion the machinery of republicanism 
provided by the law of Juarez, but with which 
the people have never been familiarized. 
Whether there be blame or not, the fact re- 
mains that this has not been accomplished. 
President Diaz does not believe a Latin 
American people can be governed under a 
constitution modeled after that of the United 
States. Personal, military, centralized gov- 
ernment, is his recipe for success with Spanish- 
Americans. Who shall say in the light of 
what he has done that he is wrong? 

If a Diaz could live forever, then there 
would be no flaw in this system. But who is 
there to take the leadership after him? Two 
men now occupy the public eye, General 
Bernardo Reyes, Minister of War, and José 
Yves Limantour, Minister of Finance. The 
latter is now well known internationally. Fif- 
teen years ago he was unknown even to 
Mexican politics. Young, rich, a capable 
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PRESIDENT DIAZ AND HIS SUCCESSOR 


lawyer and economic student, President Diaz 
brought him forth from his comparative 
seclusion and placed him in the cabinet. 
Keenly intellectual, highly educated, and with 
a personal knowledge of all the principal 
countries of the world, this man presents a 
unique figure in the group of Central Ameri- 
can statesmen. After a long and hard day’s 
work in his department he finds his recreation 
in the library of his palatial home which is 
crowded with treasures of art, or he seats 
himself at the piano and demonstrates his 
familiarity with the work of the great masters 
of music. He is a Mexican, but of French 
descent. Inspired by enthusiasm and am- 
bition, and aided by his unusual mental equip- 
ment, he has done more to modernize the 
national finances and the fiscal policy of his 
country than all his predecessors together. 

A new banking system, an annual public 
surplus, the abolishment of many obnoxious 
schemes of taxation, a stable paper money, 
greater freedom for foreign capital—these are 
a few of the things accomplished by Minister 
Limantour. During the recent illness of 
President Diaz this minister acted as_pro- 
visional President. He is favored by the 
financial interests of the capital, and foreign 


investors find full protection under his admin- 


istration. He is ambitious. Why should not 
the provisional become the real President of 
Mexico ? 


THE RULE OF THE MILITARY 


The answer to this brings into clear relief 
the difference between the republic of Mexico 
and a real republic. There is a constitutional 
way of filling the office of President by refer- 
ring the matter to the people, should that 
office suddenly become vacant. But this 
course has never been, nor is it likely to be fol- 
lowed. Should President Diaz die suddenly, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, now Senor 
Mariscar, well known in the United States, 
would call congress together at once to select 
a new President. Congress would in form 
order an “election,” but in fact whoever con- 
trolled the situation would be declared elected. 
The people of the class called in the United 
States, “the mass of voters,’ would not be 
consulted. 
ister Limantour should step into the Presi- 
dential office, but Mexico is a military country, 
and the Mexican people are imbued with a 
sentiment which demands an element of the 


It would seem natural that Min-. 
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spectacular in their leaders. Limantour in- 
tellectually commanding, is yet deficient in 
personal magnetism, and lacking the military 
instinct. He is accused by some of showing 
French sympathies. 

It is General Bernardo Reyes, the idolized 
leader of the army, to whom the popular 
fancy now turns. The favorite of President 
Diaz, the hero of the student colony of the 
capital, the dashing soldier who has raised the 
pay of every man in his army, impetuous, 
fiery, poetic and sentimental, he is the man of 
the day, and no considerations of caution can 
stem the tide of popular approval. He is the 
man-on-horseback come again. That he will 
meet the opportunity and the responsibility, 
should they come to him, as they were met 
by the present ruler, is now the prayer of the 
Mexican people, and of the hosts of foreigners 
who live in the country. 


THE NEW MEXICO 


Should President Diaz still live toa greater 
old age, the people of Mexico would wish 
him to select his successor, to install him in 
office, and to start the new government in the 
right direction. Limantour and Reyes both 
have strong followings. They are both men 
of the world, familiar with modern conditions. 
They are both intimate with and friendly to 
the Americans. They are fully aware of the 
importance to Mexico of continuing the Diaz 
policy in the treatment of foreign capital. 
Limantour is not a strong man physically, and 
many doubt his ability to carry the executive 
load for a long period even if it should be 
placed upon his shoulders. The general 
opinion among the leaders of the Mexican 
people is that the succession to President Diaz 
will be accomplished with the minimum dis- 
order possible by a short term for Limantour 
as provisional President, to be soon followed 
by General Reyes, who holds the key to the 
present political situation in his control of the 
army. The people of Mexico have been 
educated by President Diaz to the value of 
tranquillity,.and irresponsible agitators would 
now find it difficult to create serious dis- 
turbance. The weight of public opinion 
favors a peaceful solution of the political 
crisis that draws nearer, and in this the people 
will probably have their way. The future 
safety of Mexico lies in the growth of the 
middle class, which has sprung into existence 
with the recent adoption of modern methods. 
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RUSSIA’S CONQUEST OF ASIA 


THE QUIET ABSORPTION OF PERSIA. ON ONE SIDE 
WHILE MANCHURIA IS ACQUIRED BY DIPLOMACY AND 
FORCE ON THE OTHER— RUSSIAN CONTROL ACROSS 
ALL ASIA AND HER THREAT TO BRITISH INDIA 


BY 


JOHN KIMBERLY MUMFORD 


N_ the present 
map of Asia, 
re-colored by 


what has happened lately, 
Russia’s purpose is writ- 
ten big and plain. It can 
scarcely be misread any 
longer. The frontal line 
of Russian control ex- 
tends in a huge crescent 
from the foot of the Per- 
sian Gulf away around to 
Port Arthur, and it is 
being drawn closer day 
by day—ever a completer cordon about 
India. All the western horn of this cres- 
cent has been added in the short time 
since the Russian loan was made to Persia. 
At one stride Russia has passed forward 
from the Caspian to the Arabian Sea, and 
throughout the entire length of the line 
she will be ready, before very long, to 
move at a moment’s notice. Her purpose 
is so large that she dare not, and so enduring 
that she need not, act until preparation is 
complete. 


RUINS OF A MOSQUE 


In China the time was ripe. For a year 
and a half the railroads had been packing 
Russian troops and supplies down to the 
Manchurian border. We have seen the 
sequel. On the West, the Muscovite ma- 
chinery is not yet perfected; therefore she 
avails herself of peace and England’s preoc- 
cupation. In the West of Asia, as well as in 
the Far East, Russia is making hay while the 
sun shines. Only the methods differ in the 
two regions. 

A look at the way of the Russian in Persia 
does not leave upon the mind any such grim 
picture of marching legions, of assault and 
pillage as in Tien-Tsin and Peking, but rather 
the fascinating image of the prestidigitator. 
The hand he displays to the audience is sel- 
dom the one more essential to the trick. In the 
absorption of Western Asia violence has been 
set studiously in the background; outward 
evidence of the ancient conflicts is put away. 
Nevertheless there is maintained a cogent 
and continual reminder of potential power. 
Down the long military road which traverses 
old Armenia spurs forever the Cossack, silent, 
suspicious, in peace eminently prepared for 
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war, and plainly conscious, even in these soli- 
tudes, that the eyes of the world are upon 
him. His horse is munching government 
grain in every roadside kan, and in the 
stables of the many military posts throughout 
Transcaucasia; the jingle of his spurs and 
the clatter of his sabre are in every post- 
house all the way to the Persian border. 

It isa long and perplexing road that the 
Russian has had to travel on this side of 
Asia, to arrive at his present vantage point 
on the way to the Persian Gulf. Over a por- 
tion of it he has been compelled to journey 
more than once, but, observant of a schedule 
made long ago, he has made haste slowly, 
watching, waiting, keeping the peace, and 
winning most of his later victories by the 
rouble—or, some say, the franc—and by his 
colossal vigilance and patience. The forward 
movement in the West in its present stage is 
still, but it is ceaseless, and more rapid by far 
than when the chief agencies were powder 
and the sword. One need be in Persia only 
a little time to discern the Russian predomin- 
ance. Persia is Russian. It is manifest in 
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the conditions -of trade, the management of 
the military, and the incessant increase in the 
number of Russian subjects and the volume 
of Russian commodities in the bazaars, and it 
is recognized by the populace. More eloquent 
than all other indications is the custom, arisen 
of late among the Persians—some of them 
the foremost in wealth and _ influence—of 
adding the Russian termination “off” to 
patronymics as old as Iran itself. This is, to 
be sure, an illustration of the business 
sagacity of the Persian, but it shows which 
way the wind blows. It is all a study in the 
efficacy of the peaceful method, a revelation 
of Muscovite versatility. 

Everywhere, behind him, along this Wes- 
tern tier, the tenacious marks of the Russian’s 
predecessors are disappearing ; everywhere he 
is substituting for them his own memorials in 
brick and stone, steel, and the enginery of 
steam and electricity. 

In Batoum, not so long ago a dirty, strag- 
gling Turkish village, stagnating in the midst 
of a miasmatic swamp, there are straight 
streets, boulevards, excellent hotels, well- 


MILITARY GEORGIAN ROAD 
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One of the wonderful glazed-tiled temples which are scattered 
throughout Persia. 


stocked stores, and a large shipping anchored 
under the wakeful guns of long fortifications 
whose strength is past finding out. From 
thence a railroad which, using petroleum for 
fuel, knows not smoke nor cinders, bears the 
traveler across the Caucasian isthmus, where 
once was a rough and most perilous way. 


Troglodyde dwellings of incalculable age, and 
crumbling castles taken by the Russians in 
storm and assault, look down now on massive 
causeways, bridges and culverts which bear 
witness to the engineering skill of the new 


rulers. All along the way are comely habi- 
tations; only here and there, in the long 
reaches, are seen the black felt tents and 
earth-burrows of the nomads who have turned 
out their sheep over some river bottom. 
There are crowds about the tidy stations, 
crowds of cleanly, well-ordered people, but 
seldom a European costume. Instead, one 
sees the flowing skirts of the Georgian sur- 
tout, with cartridge cases across the breasts 
of it, the boots, the enormous felt cloaks, 
reaching to the heels, the prodigious sheep- 
skin hats, and the penetrating eyes and 
bristling beards of the reconstructed. They 
are quiet, dignified, ceremonious, but alert. 
It is hard to realize that these are the once 
half-savage people whom the Russian had to 
fight back step by step through these all but 
impassable mountains until he won to the 
Kur and there set up his capital. The two- 
edged handjar, a species of short, straight 
sword, still swings in its sheath at their 
girdles, but its mission is chiefly one of orna- 
ment; the cartridge cases are filled with 


dummies, sometimes of silver, sometimes of 
steel or bone, according as the wearer has 
prospered. 

In Tiflis, which crouches beside the river, 
one reads the same story of a new birth. 
Perched on a mountain side, overlooking the 
busy city of 160,000 souls, is the ancient 
Georgian stronghold, a ruin, with decorations 
in stone on its towers, telling of Oriental 
dynasties long ago passed into tradition. 
Under its hoary watchmanship long trains 
come and go, in and out of a handsome 
station, more crowded at train time than the 
Grand Central at Forty-second street in New 
York. Hundreds of cabs, whose bushy- 
bearded drivers have faces like ripe red apples, 
ply hither and thither; European prime 
donne are singing in the theatres; claw- 
hammered waiters are running about under 
the electric lights, serving dinners that one 
might expect to find on Upper Broadway. 
On the Mall in the great park there is the 
clinking of many glasses and the murmur of 
many voices, and music until far into the 
night. It is Europe. It is thus that Russia 
is making the Caucasus forget. 

But the old civilization dies hard. Every- 
where it asserts itself in sharp and really 
pathetic contrast with the new. Along the 
river bluffs cling decrepit rookeries which 
belong to the old order. Here the unregen- 
erate dwell and barter. The wares of the 
wine shops are still exposed in great ox skins; 
the costumes of Asia are here, and the Mo- 
hammedan cries to his God and his Prophet. 
So in Baku ; there are Persian mosques going 
to decay, and a few overfaithful Guebers, 
fire-worshippers, still fall into occasional 
ecstasy at the sight of the flames which roar 
and dart skyward above some ignited oil well. 
That is the last survival, probably, of the 
original Iranian life and faith on Russian 
soil. All down through Transcaucasia the 
ruins are being converted into homes of the 
soldiery or the priesthood, or destroyed to 
furnish stone for road building, and the brick 
schoolhouse, with its boys in uniform, is rising 
to mark the place where they stood. 

There is peace; there is an unceasing pre- 
sentment of the light side of life; diversion 
is made easy. But behind all, dominant over 
all, not to be overlooked or forgotten, is 
Force. Every third man you meet is in a 
uniform of some sort. The train conductor 
is a high military personage, the guards are 
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PERSIAN SOLDIERY AT ITS BEST 


fighting men, who stand at attention while 
the train halts, who salute soldier-fashion, and 
who wear their signal flags on the hip, after 
the manner of the bayonet. The street-car 
conductor of the town may be ordered to the 
front in China to-morrow, and the policeman 
who shouts commands to Mohammedan mule- 
teers in the streets of Tiflis, brandishing his 
sword for emphasis, is a very decent model of 
a swashbuckling cavalryman. As it is here, 
so it is coming to be on the Persian border ; 
so it is. always and everywhere where this 
magician of the East sets foot—the Cossack 
in reserve. 

Over this new civilization which he is 
building up, the Russian keeps sedulous 
watch and ward. It is the scrutiny of a 
camp in war time. There is no talk of par- 
tition here; there is no talk at all if he can 
prevent it. The passport system is ironclad 
almost beyond belief. You can have neither 
food. nor lodging in any hostelry, however 
humble, without surrendering your passport, 
which. is promptly sent to the Chief of Police, 
by him to be examined, entered upon his 
books, and stamped. No more can you give 
up your apartment and leave the place with- 
out a repetition of the formality. The pass- 
port of a traveler returned from Persia looks 
liké a collection of postmarks. All this has 
its purpose and its indubitable advantages. 
With empire at stake, the Russian never 
relaxes his scrupulous attention to the playing 
of the game. He is particularly careful to 
see who and what goes into Persia. Every 
post station is in effect the office of an ex- 


amining board, and to renew your billets you 
must answer whatever questions the inquis- 
itor—invariably polite and invariably solemn 
—sees fit to propound. This guard over the 
approaches to the Shah’s country is more 
than the ordinary solicitude of the creditor. 
It is parental. The “shadow” is everywhere. 
All the way down from Akstafa note is made 
and track kept of all travelers, with a special 
lookout for the Englishman. Russet riding- 
boots, which by the more ignorant of the 
Russians are looked upon as an accoutrement 
peculiarly British, are by them accounted al- 
most prima facte evidence of some hostile 
intent. 

In Nahkitchevan, the burial place of Noah, 
and the last city of any importance within 
the Russian confines, my passport, along with 
some others, was long considered. At last 
the Chief of Police, a Jupiter in most elab- 
orate uniform, came out from the conference 
he had been holding, and, with Chesterfieldian 
grace, taxed me with being an Englishman. 
It transpired that another American citizen, 
whose papers were submitted at the same 
time, had been in the city of Tabriz, and in 
the absence of any American representative 
had his credentials passed upon, before leav- 
ing Persia for Russia, by the British Consul. 
Some Russian clerk, seeing the British seal, 
and either unable to decipher the words, 
“charged with American affairs,” or willing 
to do a small mischief, had written him down 
English, and the Chief of Police, taking in- 
ventory of the waiting voyagers, had picked 
me out as the subject of Her Majesty. I 
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“THE HOUSEHOLD ” TROOPS 


can scarcely believe that so highly qualified 
an official could have been misled by the 
boots, but it would be interesting to know 
what would have happened if his impeach- 
ment had been true. 

This aversion to the Englishman is mani- 
fested in many ways; it is well nigh atmos- 
pheric. There is one bit of Russian history, 


apparently not widely known, which seems to 
explain this attitude in a measure, and cer- 
tainly throws light on Russia’s procedure in 


Persia, and for that matter her whole propa- 
ganda throughout the breadth of Asia. When 
the Czar .Paul I., in 1801, combined with 
Napoleon for an expedition overland with the 
avowed purpose of ruining the British estab- 
lishments in India, making the native sover- 
eigns dependents of Russia instead of England, 
and acquiring commercial mastery of the whole 
region, he wrote in his voluminous orders to 
Orlof Denisoff, ataman of the Don Cossacks, 
who composed the Russian force: “Be sure 
to remember that you are only at war with 
the English, and are the friend of all who do 
not give them help. On the march you will 
assure men of the friendship of Russia.” 
Russia’s progress to the southward and 
eastward for the past seventy years has been, 
and to-day is, a literal fulfillment of those 
mandates in their entirety. It is customary 
to call that progress mysterious, but a far 
greater puzzle than the Russian purpose is 
what England means to do, the meaning of 
what she has already done. In Persia, where 
the evidence of British recession is so plenti- 
ful and where every day the Russian arm, un- 
checked, stretches out farther and farther, 
one can hardly understand what the British 
Premier meant when he told the British 


people they would soon have a chance to know 
more about the Persian Gulf. They seem apt 
to know a great deal less first, and the inti- 
mate history of what has happened since then 
is still a sealed book which Lord Salisbury’s 
government does not seem inclined to open 

Sir Henry Drummond Wolfe, former rep- 
resentative of Great Britain at the Court of 
Teheran, secured for English corporations, by 
virtue of the loans, concessions of all sorts, 
looking to the development of Persia, banking 
charters, mining charters and the like. He 
retired from the post leaving the English in 
possession of material rights and privileges 


- throughout the Kingdom, and in control of 


the custom house receipts of the Gulf ports 
*as security for interest on monetary advances. 
That position the present British government 
has to all appearances abandoned. In Eng- 
land’s refusal to guarantee the Persian loan 
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RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR ORLOFF LEAVING THE PALACE OF KHAN, AT RESCHT 


of 22,500,000 roubles lay the opportunity 
Russia had long looked for, and to her en- 
dorsement of the obligation she attached the 
most sweeping and subversive of conditions, 
including, first of all, the wiping out of all 
debt to England. Prompt conformity to these 
has been exacted. The money which had been 
borrowed from England was all repaid, in 
compliance with the Muscovite demand, within 
two years after Russia had taken up the 
sponsorship and the rights that accompanied it. 

To Britons everywhere, and perhaps par- 
ticularly to those resident in the East, the 
practical retirement of England from Persia 
has been a source of deepest chagrin, the 
more so that apparently they can neither 
understand nor explain it. The sudden sur- 
render of privileges which have been centuries 
in the acquiring and of influence in territory 
which is a natural outwork of the Indian pos- 
sessions, suggests a radical departure in policy, 
and the more strongly the more it is considered 
a gigantic guid pro quo. 

And so, although the Cossack halts at the 


boundary, the Russian engineer corps, rapid, 
noiseless, furnishing no bulletins of its prog- 
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BETWEEN JULPA AND TEHERAN 


Division superintendent and engineer of the Indo-European Tele- 
graph Company with inspection and repair corps going over the lines 


ress save to headquarters, goes on into the 
Persian country, marking out the way for the 
railroad to the Gulf, which for two hundred 
years has been Russia’s primary objective. 
In some directions, on her own soil, the tracks 
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of the approaching lines have already been 
laid, but it is done without any flourish of 
trumpets, and the regions through which the 
routes lie are remote from the paths of gen- 
eral travel, so that little is learned of the 
progress made. 

It is necessary to believe that the railroad 
line from Tiflis to Kars will connect, sooner 
or later, with the road through Asia Minor, 
for which concession was not so long ago 
granted by the Porte. By way of Tiflis, 
Baku and the Transcaspian line from Krasno- 
vodsk, by Kars, Khoi, Tabriz and Teheran, or 
yet again by another line which has been sur- 
veyed directly between Tabriz and Baku, 
touching the coast at Astara, the termination 
of the Russian land boundary, Russia _ will 
then possess unlimited transportation to the 
Trans-Siberian line, and so to the Pacific, to 
say nothing of the possibly more important 
approach to the point of British contact below 
Herat. In the labor of surrounding India, 
Constantinople is not forgotten. Russia 
crowds both ways and all ways. 

One small incident in connection with the 
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Asia Minor concession shows how narrowly 
the Russians have watched developments in 
the East, how long in advance they have 
planned the steps which are now being taken, 
and with what nicety they have sowed 
throughout all Asia the seed from which they 
are eventually to reap such a_ stupendous 
harvest. In Trebizond there lived a Russian, 
who held the billet of Consul for Riza, a 
small and altogether unimportant seacoast 
village some leagues away, which he seldom 
visited. In 1899 he had been for sixteen 
years in Trebizond, engaging in no business, 
but drawing pay as consul all the time, living 
comfortably and in good neighborhood with 
all men, and in no wise burdened with the 
duties of his consulate. He had served in 
the Russian army, in which, his neighbors 
understood, he had ranked as a colonel of en- 
gineers. When the grant for the German 
railroad through Mesopotamia was announced, 
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as the first fruits of Emperor William’s pil- 
grimage to the East, the consul at Riza sud- 
denly packed up and started for the interior, 
whence, after some days, he went to Con- 
stantinople and then to Russia. The news 
that followed was the news of the Russian 
concession. The consul for Riza, colonel of 
engineers, had merely been waiting in Trebi- 
zond quietly, @ da Russe, for sixteen years, 
and the thing he had been put there to wait 
for had happened. Such instances are illum- 
inating. In their light the admission by 
England, at last, of a Russian consul to 
Bombay, always refused hitherto, takes on a 
new meaning. 

But whatever the ultimate object, it seems 
beyond question that the opening of the rich 
Persian fields to trade by means of railroads 
and wagon roads will prove their regeneration. 
In nothing is the difference between the two 
régimes more manifest than in the roads on 
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the two sides of the Aras river. In the Rus- 
sian territory the military road, running south 
from Akstafa, is superb, and is still in process 


ot betterment, down as far as the rough pass 
which nature has cut through the mountain 
chain bordering the river. There, apparently 
of purpose, the road-makers have stopped 
work, and the way through the cut, running 
for the most part in the bed of a turbulent 
stream, is at some seasons wholly impassable. 
To the traveler that is a foretaste of Persia. 
There is a similar gorge on the Persian side, 
after which one comes out on what a Persian 
is content to call a highway. It is broken by 
landslides, creeks and irrigation ditches, and 
though in some places fairly good in spite of 
neglect, is for a great part of the way indis- 
tinguishable from the waste of mud, gravel 
and rock, or the water courses through which 
in many localities it runs. 

Persian inactivity in the matter of road 
building is, of course, due in great measure to 
national poverty and inertia, but for years, 
until the latest understanding with Russia, 
there entered in, also, the theory upon 
which the Ottoman government has so stub- 
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MENDJIL BRIDGE 
On the road between Resht and Teheran 


bornly refused to build a railroad uniting the 
Anatolian towns on the Black Sea coast with 
Constantinople. The belief of the Turk is 
that to yield to the long demand for this road, 
though it would confessedly give new impetus 
to places without number, in the interior of 
Asia Minor, as well as along the littoral, would 
in the end be to furnish a means for Russian 
troops some day to approach Stamboul. It 
was this same dread of Russian intrusion that 
for so long a time kept the Persians from re- 
storing the road between Resht and Teheran. 
The approach to the capital from the north 
was, until a few years ago, the most insuffer- 
ably bad road in northern Persia, but here 
again the Russian has cleared his own path- 
way. There has been built by a Russian 
company a first-class high road in place of the 
rude and sometimes absolutely impracticable 
track with which the Persians had long been 
satisfied. 

This road, which is of inestimable import- 
ance in view of the fact that Russia’s mastery 
of the Caspian, so far as ships are con- 


cerned, 1s complete—a Persian may not float a 
flag there—traverses the titanic Elburz chain 
and passes through the historic city of Kasvin, 
once the Persian capital. There is a wealth 
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of suggestion in its form of construction which 
is identical with that of the military roads 
through Georgia and Transcaucasia, even to 
the rows of posts along the embankments and 
precipices and the Russian colors on the 
barriers. 

But its real significance is clear only when 
attention is given to another piece of road 
building, accomplished by an English corpora- 


tion several years ago, before British influence 
in the Shah’s country had become a memory. 
Among the concessions which Sir Drummond 
Wolfe obtained for Englishmen was that of 
the Persian Road Company. This was organ- 
ized, with charter rights, for the building of a 
toll road from Teheran to the head of the 
Persian Gulf. The enterprise was financed by 
the Imperial Bank of Persia, another of Wolfe’s 
creations. Surveys were made of the entire 
route, and the road actually built from Teheran 
to Kun, a distance of about seventy miles. At 
the end of three years £200,000 had been 
expended, but the Persians rebelled at the 
payment of tolls, and refused to use the road. 
The expensive bridges were useless, for in the 
Shah’s.realm time is the cheapest of all com- 
modities, and the natives, when the streams 
were flooded, waited for them to subside, 
usually a matter of only two or three'days, 
rather than use the bridges. The Bank still 
keeps the road in repair in hope of selling it. 
The customer is at hand, and waiting for the 
price to decline, and it is safe to predict that 
the English trade route will in the end be- 
come a continuation of the Russian highway 
from Resht to Teheran, and then be com- 
pleted to the Gulf, in accordance with the 
original plans of the English engineers. 
Indeed, it seems reasonable enough to doubt 
if the Imperial Bank itself, which started with 
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such brilliant prospects, will survive the ten- 
sion to the end of its charter term, which is 
ninety-nine years. Its prerogatives, like 
everything else that is English, have been 
materially curtailed since the Russians ob- 
tained the whip hand. Its chief support was 
derived from lending money to the Persian 
government at interest of fifteen per cent., 
and the importation of silver bullion to be 
struck into vans (the commercial unit of 
value, about ten cents) in Teheran. That 
part of its business has been withdrawn since 
the Russian loan, and the bank is not allowed 
to take mortgages on property. It conducts 
a foreign exchange, and has, under the pro- 
visions of its charter, a monopoly of the issu- 
ance of paper money. This currency was 
made the means of an attack on the institu- 
tion about two years ago, which only chance 
prevented from resulting disastrously. The 
paper issue was industriously collected through- 
out the kingdom, and a vast quantity of it 
presented for redemption at the Bank’s branch 
in Tabriz. It so happened that an unusually 
large amount of silver was stored in the vaults 
at the time, preparatory to shipment, and the 
demand for specie was met. Before return- 
ing the paper to circulation, the Bank officials 
improved the opportunity to stamp it “ Pay- 
able only in Tabriz,” —or Shiraz, or Teheran— 
a certain amount for each branch throughout 
the kingdom. But the end is not yet. The 
Russians have established a dangue de prets 
at Teheran, to which a great part of the 
Persian business is being diverted, and 
branches of which are to be started in other 
cities in competition with the English concerns. 

It is in such and divers ways that the Rus- 
sian power is sinking its roots deeper and 
deeper into Persian soil. It is never demon- 
strative, but it is never idle. A single memo- 
randum concerning the kingdom’s financial 
condition is sufficient to show that Russia’s 
present plan of acquisition can be pursued 
until the swallowing of Persia is complete, 
and, given adequate resources, it should 
not take so long, either. The temporary 
relief which is afforded by the loans can- 
not turn back the tide which has so rapidly, 
of late years, been cutting away the fin- 
ancial underpinning of Persia. Under the 
stimulus of the principal loan before referred 
to, the £ran advanced in value to forty-six, to 
the pound sterling; but it shortly fell again 
to fifty-one, and the Shah, attended by his 
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doctors and ministers and wives, and 5,000 
other of his subjects as far as the border, 
started for St. Petersburg. 

In the military arm of the Persian estab- 
lishment, as in nearly all else, Russian in- 
fluence has become paramount. The Hun- 
garian drill officers, who for years have been 
employed to control the organization, equip- 
ment and training of Persian troops, have 
gradually been displaced to make room for 
Russians, thus ensuring perfect cognizance, 
at least, of what war force the Shah has at 
his disposal. The effect of the exchange is 
plain. The Hungarians organized infantry ; 
the new regiments now forming are cavalry, 
and cavalry that might be transmuted into 
Russian in a day, so far as dress or tactics 
are concerned. The commanding officers, in 
many of them, hold rank in the Russian 
army; the uniform is the uniform of the 
Cossack ; the weapons—and I have examined 
several of them in the possession of pickets 
and patrol riders along the roads of Persia 
are chiefly the product of Russian armories. 

Again, observe the Kurds. The hardest 
problem with which Persia has had to deal, 
since Russia’s suppression of the man-stealing 
Turkomans, has been the restraint of these 
Western border men, who are a continual 
menace to Persian peace. No enterprise of 
any moment can be begun by the Persian 
government without assurance in advance that 
during the time required for it the Kurds will 
be quiet. Nobody has ever subdued these 
reckless warriors yet, though many have tried 
it. It is a task no Persian general would un- 
dertake gladly. The Russian is beginning to 
go another way about it. He will use them. 
Indeed it is not unlikely that in some ways 
he has used them already. When the Shah, 
after repeated visitations to St. Petersburg, 
and corresponding periods of royal extrava- 
gance in Paris, was perilously near having 
worn out his welcome in Europe and still de- 
clared that he had no appetite for going home, 
there came out of Persia, where Russian 
agencies are in plenty, a most timely and 
effective report that the Kurds, though they 
had promised to abide peaceably in their 
mountains until the Shah’s junket should be 
over, were making ready for an_ uprising. 
The Shah promptly packed up and started 
home, for this was about the most disconcert- 
ing news he could receive. Nothing has been 
heard of the Kurdish uprising since. It was 
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remarked, afterward, that this was only one of 
Russia’s manifold ways. It is thus, peacefully, 
blandly, but relentlessly and with the Biblical 
“wisdom of the serpent,’ by skilful utiliza- 
tion of the native elements, as well as by the 
introduction of new forces, that a Russian 
leaven is being distributed throughout the en- 
tire Persian loaf. The murmuring of the 
vanquished’in the countries the Russian has 
overcome is never wholly stilled ; the prophecy 
of revolt is continuous, but the Cossack is a 
sedative of wondrous efficacy. The Russian 
knows the peoples he holds sway over, and 
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manages them as no other can, for their blood 
is in him. His hand is heavy on the recalci- 
trant, his largess and his trade are always in 
the van of his progress, and his transporta- 
tion systems are crowded forward with a swift- 
ness that makes the rest of the world wonder. 
He conciliates native agencies at every step 
of the way. There are Mohammedans and 
Armenians serving in his border regiments. 
He wants Geok Tepe to be forgotten. He is 
mindful of the admonition of Paul I.; he 
“remembers that he is only at war with the 
English, and is the friend of all who do not 
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RUSSIA’S ADVANCE ON INDIA 


The crescent-shaped cordon which Russi 
Within the past three years—since the Russians guarantee 
Persia is heavily mortgaged, and, by virtue of concessions ma 
a net-work of railways throughout the northern and western par 
with both the head and the foot of the Persian Gulf, and wit 


outpost in the Afghanistan direction is within a day’s journey of Herat. 
seized by Russia when she will. On the eastern end of the crescent, in C 


rapidly to be kept track of. 


a has so long been establishing around India has been materially extended, both on east and west. 
dthe Persian loan—Muscovite control has advanced from the Caspian to the Arabian Sea. 
de under these obligations, the Russian engineers have about completed surveys for 
t of the Shah’s kingdom, connecting all Russia, all Siberia and the Pacific coast 
ith the railroads soon to be constructed eastward out of Asia Minor. The Russian 
Troops and munitions of war are there. ‘‘The key of India’? may be 
hina and Corea, Russian demands for territory or special rights grow too 
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The Chinese episode is 
eloquent upon that score. He “assures men 
of the friendship of Russia.’ He annihilates 
memories ; he weans peoples from regrets. 
He plays upon their vanity until it is trans- 
muted into loyalty ; he grafts upon his already 
conglomerate speech something of the lan- 
guage of the conquered, and the next genera- 
tion speaks with the tongue of Moscow. In 
brief, he finds a barbarian, and moving .on in 
the prosecution of his eternal purpose, leaves 
a Russian. That is what he has been doing 
in Caucasia and Transcaucasia, as well as on 
the far side of the Caspian, and that, reason- 
ably assuming that England will not interfere 
strongly to block his progress to the South, is 
what he will ultimately do in all of Persia; 
what that will mean, in the struggle which is 


give them help.” 
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A TYPICAL, WELL-ORGANIZED, SMALL 
TRAL WEST, WHERE ELECTRICITY, 
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bound to come some day, the map shows. 
The Russian believes in his mission. He 
is unsparing, not always eloquent of the 
spirit of Peace Congresses, but his engines of 
war are bound to become the instruments of 
a cleaner and more progressive Civilization, in 
Persia, at least, when the primary purpose of 
conquest shall have been served. That he 
aspires to the possession of all Asia there 
seems no longer any room for doubt. There 
are great obstacles in his path; he removes 
them. He has one way in Manchuria, an- 
other in Iran. But he is building warships as 
fast as he is taking up land in Asia. He an- 
chors them now in Port Arthur; next in 
Bushire and Bender Abbas. How soon will 
the searchlights of his cruisers sweep the 
harbors of Calcutta and Bombay ? 
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FARM IN THE CEN- 
MODERN MACHINERY 


AND GOOD MANAGEMENT HAVE WORKED PERHAPS THE 


GREATEST REVOLUTION 


SINCE 


THE DAYS OF ABRAHAM 


WALTER E. ANDREWS 


O show the modern organization of 
agriculture under the best conditions 
in a well-developed community in 

one of the central States, I take the actual 
instance of Mr. Russell. Mr. Russell is a 
farmer who owns eighty acres of land and 
makes a specialty of dairying and fruit raising. 
Of course he hires a man and his wife by the 
year; gives them a neat, separate tenant- 
house, and pays them $300 a year in cash for 
their services. An electric car line runs past 
the farm to a good market town, about four 
miles away. A creamery and canning factory 
is reached by this same trolley route. 

At five o’clock in the morning, whir-r, 
whir-r goes an automatic electric alarm in the 
tenant house. The hired man gets up and 
hurries to the big barn. He feeds and grooms 
the cows and cleans out the stalls. Then the 
proprietor arrives in time to help at the milk- 
ing. Both men wash their hands and put on 
clean white duck suits used only when they 
milk. 


The milk goes to a neat milk-room adjoin- 
ing the barn and is fed into a centrifugal 
cream separator operated by electric power 


derived from the trolley line. A touch ona 
lever and the little motor hums merrily. Al- 
most before you know it the separator has 
whirled all the cream out of the fresh milk 
into the shipping cans; while the skim milk 
—still warm and appetizing —is ready for 
feeding to calves and pigs. 

The filled cream cans are hooked to a 
wire carrier, which spins them, by force of 
gravity, direct to the trolley platform on the 
road. Ina few minutes a trolley car comes 
along, with a freight car attached, stops at the 
platform, takes the cans on board, and then 
whirls away with them to the creamery. The 
freight charges are but a few cents (which are 


‘collected weekly) and the empty cans are re- 


turned later in the day free of charge. Mr. 
Russell is credited by the creamery with so 
much cream and on settlement day he receives 
a check in payment. 
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Thus the milking is done and the cream is 
on its way to market before Mrs. Russell is out 
of bed. She does not have to bother with 
“setting” the milk in pans, or with ripening 
or churning the cream. She is no longer a 
slave to milk-pans and churns; and the old 
unsatisfactory way of “trading out”’ the but- 
ter at a local grocery store is done away with 
entirely. Butter or cream now means Cash. 

The cows, instead of picking a poor living 
from uncertain pastures, are stabled in clean 
stalls, cool in summer, warm in winter, and 
always well ventilated. Instead of “ guess- 
work feeding,” they are given a scientific 
ration exactly adapted to their needs. 

A windmill, a tubular well, and a tank sup- 
plies pure water for barn, house, lawn and 
milk-room. The windmill has an automatic 
governor which stops or starts pumping ac- 
cording to the needs of the big storage tank. 
There is fresh water before each cow con- 
stantly, regulated by an automatic watering 
device. The stable floor is of cement, and is 


flushed clean with the hose twice aday. The 
stable walls glisten with whitewash, and every- 
thing is as neat and clean as it once was dirty 
and untidy. Dairying is now a science. 


The cows are fed various grains and large 
quantities of ensilage—the latter from a big 
round silo holding 200 or more tons of suc- 
culent, preserved corn-fodder. Corn is planted 
and fertilized with the aid of special machinery, 
worked with a “riding”’ cultivator, and cut 
by horse-power. Not a single clip from an 
old-fashioned hoe is required, and the operator 
rides comfortably at his work with a sun- 
awning rigged up over his head. One man 


and team can now do the work of many men, 


and do it better. The man with the hoe has 
become the man with the horses. 

And it is much the same with fruit or other 
farm products. The ground is plowed with a 
sulky plow, or torn to pieces with a sharp disc 
harrow. Whether plowing or harrowing, the 
operator rides or walks as_ he chooses ; 
machine and team do the work. 

The trees are systematically sprayed by a 
system of compressed air operated by power 
obtained from a wagon’s moving wheels. 
One man drives the team, and two other men 
hold the nozzles and send the fine spray ex- 
actly where needed. The proportions and 
ingredients of the various spraying mixtures 
have been exactly determined by scientific 
experiment. Injurious insects and fungus 
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diseases are thus combated rapidly and suc- 
cessfully. 

When the fruit is ready to market it is 
taken to Mr. Russell’s packing-house, and 
there “sorted” by an ingenious machine 
grader into three or four grades or sizes. 
After being carefully packed, the various 
grades are stenciled for shipment. Toward 
night a trolley-car takes the day’s gathering 
direct to its destination—canning factory, 
steamboat dock, or commission man. Checks 
for sales come back promptly by mail. 

There is a telephone in the barn and in 
both houses, connecting the farm with town 
and neighbors. Mr. Russell, like any other 
merchant, has an “ office” of his own at his 
place of business—the farm. He takes one 
or two daily newspapers, which reach him 
promptly by rural mail carrier, and he keeps 
constantly informed on market conditions. 
Every day he telephones to his commission 
man, or to private customers, or to the can- 
ning factory, and he makes definite arrange- 
ments about shipments and sales. Each day’s 
business is regulated according to the prevail- 
ing conditions; not a single consignment is 
sent off blindly. You will find no suspicion 
of “pig in a poke” about Mr. Russell’s 
methods. 

He keeps a simple set of books, and he 
knows at the end of each year just how he 
stands. He works hard, but not in the way 
his father worked. He directs the machinery, 
whereas his father was the machinery itself ; 
he farms with brains instead of hands; he 
rides a good saddle-horse about his place, 
whereas his father was ridden by his work. 

Now take a look into the snug farm-house, 
and what do you see? There are new books 
and magazines, pictures, and dainty furnish- 
ings. There is 2 piano in the parlor, and a 
bicycle or two on the back porch. Everything 
looks comfortable, cosy and attractive, with- 
out attempt at style or show. The chairs are 
intended to sit on, and the old hair-cloth sofa 
is now a genuine lounging place. 

In winter the house is heated by a hot- 
water furnace in the cellar ; and ventilation is 
insured by open fireplaces. In the kitchen 
there is a modern range; and in the cellar 
you will find a refrigerator. Electric lights 
are everywhere—in the house, on the porch, 
in the barn. The trolley line furnishes the 
current, of course. Thanks to windmill and 
tank, good water is on tap wherever needed— 
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hot or cold. And, if you fancy a bath, you 
will find the Russell bathroom as convenient 
as your own in the city. 

The boys and girls of the family attend the 
high school in the town; the trolley line 
making a special school-rate of two cents for 
the round trip. Church and entertainments 
are liberally patronized, for modern farm life 
—thanks to the trolley—is no longer isolated. 

Once each day (Sundays excepted), Uncle 
Sam’s rural carrier brings the mail to the 
farm-house, and it is hoped he will soon bring 
in addition the latest government weather 
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forecast. He sells stamps, money orders, 
and takes letters and packages for mailing. 
Often, too, he does little errands for people 
who care to pay for the favor. 

Do the boys and girls leave this sort of 
farm? No! They compare their home com- 
forts, and their parents’ successful, peaceful 
life, with what they see in the town, and are 
contented. 

To sum up, Mr. Russell is the most inde- 
pendent man in the world. He has really 
achieved the independence that has so long 
been talked about in connection with farming. 


JAMES J. HILL 


THE DEVELOPMENT AND THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 


MAN 


WHO WORKED OUT THE TRANSPORTATION 


PROBLEMS 


OF THE NORTHWEST—THE SIGNIFICANCE AND INTEREST OF 
HIS TRANSCONTINENTAL STEAMSHIP AND RAILROAD SYSTEM 


MARY C. 


into the great new country of Minne- 

sota a young Scotch-Irish farmer 
from Canada. He was the sixteenth of his 
name in direct line of descent, hardy and 
alert. At the age of eighteen in the strag- 
gling village of St. Paul he became check- 
clerk and caretaker of freight at the steam- 
boat landing. 

At that time there was not a mile of rail- 
road in the state or to the west of it. There 
was a traffic in fur carried on under the most 
primitive conditions. The Hudson’s Bay 
Trading Company had for many years been 
the source of a large and important carrying 
trade from the northwest territories of British 
America. The year’s catch of peltries was 
collected at the company’s trading post, Fort 
Garry, now Winnipeg, and was sent in carts 
when the spring came to St. Paul. 

In 1862 the first ten miles of railroad in 
the state were finished with great effort. It 
ran from the levee in St. Paul to the riverside 
in St. Anthony, and was known as the St. 
Paul and Pacific Railroad, of which Mr. Hill 
later became the agent. It was then that he 
noticed that a poor quality of wood for fuel 
was brought into town. He made a contract 
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with the railroad to haul the better wood that 
he cut; and he thus founded the North- 
western Fuel Company, which still exists. 

After the civil war the railway crawled 
northward and westward, and the trail of the 
Red River carts became shortened more and 
more. Mr. Hill clearly discerned the great 
resources and possibilities of the Red River 
country—Western Minnesota and Eastern 
Dakota. The necessity of a steamboat line 
on the Red River of the North became ap- 
parent—no sooner planned than executed. 
Mr. Hill came East, contracted for his boilers 
and machinery, and on the bank of the river 
built his flat-bottomed steamer called “The 
Selkirk,” which in the summer of 1870 began 
to run between Winnipeg and the head of 
navigation. Soon the rival line operated by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company saw its advantage 
in a consolidation. 

There is no record of an enterprise of Mr. 
Hill’s in which he has not succeeded. In his 
enterprises, of course, he uses the same 
agents that others use, but with a sense of 
proportion and with a concentration of utility 
that makes his power reach twice as far and 
accomplish twice as much as most other men. 
The “ Selkirk,” and a line of stages connected 
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with it, formed the first regular means of 
communication between Winnipeg and the 
outer world. The same year, 1872, Mr. Hill 
consolidated his transportation interests with 
those of the Hudson’s Bay Company, forming 
the Red River Transportation Company. 
The St. Paul and Pacific Railroad now reached 
the western boundary of the state at Breck- 
enridge. 

While Mr. Hill was managing this Red 
River Steamboat service, his frequent trips 
between St. Paul and Winnipeg were not all 
taken by boat. Sometimes they were made 
in the dead of winter over the snow. He 
would take a sled, four or five dogs, food for 
the dogs, and pemmican for himself, and 
travel for days, sleeping like the Esquimaux 
among his dogs at night. Once he journeyed 
eighty miles in one day. Once, too, when 
traveling in another way, he had a _ burly 
Frenchman as companion, and by some means 
this man dislocated his shoulder and _ suffered 
great pain. Mr. Hill tied him to the wheel of 
the cart, and by an ingenious contrivance 
forced the shoulder into its place, and the 
man pursued his journey in comparative com- 
fort. In these years of hard work Mr. Hill 
grew rich in observation and experience and 
fertile in resource ; he learned the Northwest 
country to its heart, and dreamed of a great 
transportation line that should open its wealth 
to the world. 

He became possessed by this idea; on the 
street, at the club, wherever he met men, he 
buttonholed them and talked of a great road 
and of the possibilities of thé Northwest, 
until even his friends were worn out with 
hearing. It is told of him at this period, that 
while watching for several nights by the sick 
bed of a friend, he would look into the fire, 
sing Scotch songs and tell Scotch stories, re- 
verting ever and again to his beloved project, 
and talking into the night oblivious of time, 
until he was sent home leaving his friends 
with doubts of his entire sanity. 

For several years the St. Paul and Pacific 
system of railroads, consisting of 437 miles 
of completed track, was in bad condition. 
It was mortgaged, the roadbed was not good, 
the time was one of great depression in the 
financial world, the stockholders, mostly Hol- 
land capitalists, were weary with delay and 
misfortune. Because of his faith in the 
future of the region that he knew so well, 
Mr. Hill formed a syndicate of five persons 


which soon gained possession of the road, and 
in June, 1879, the system was consolidated 
into a single ownership as the St. Paul, Minne- 
sota & Manitoba Railroad Company. The 
task was not an easy one; the untiring indus- 
try and foresight of the moving spirit were 
taxed to the utmost. At a time when he was 
striving to complete a certain piece of road in 
order not to lose the land grant, he worked 
night and day, personally supervising the con- 
struction, laying the ties under most adverse 
conditions, and getting the water out of the 
way as best he could. The service of a friend 
who labored with him unceasingly in this hour 
of need has never been forgotten. To crown 
their efforts the road was completed two days 
before the appointed time. 

Later it was extended to the Pacific coast, 
traversing vast tracts of land without human 
habitation. The track was well laid but the 
stations were often only freight cars, remote 
from one another, and remote from other 
human settlements. Dismal predictions were 
made, but not for a moment did the unflinch- 
ing courage and purpose of the leader waver. 
The Cascade Mountains were rich in lumber 
of a growth so large as to be useful for pur- 
poses not previously possible for single trees. 
Some of the trees had gained four to five hun- 
dred rings, proving them to have been large 
when Columbus discovered America. Coal 
fields were discovered, and a branch road car- 
ried their product for the use of the main line. 
Settlements were formed for preparing the 
lumber for shipment; and Mr. Hill was all 
along the line, giving words of practical ad- 
vice to newcomers, telling them the kind of 
stock that they ought to keep, and how to get 
it, and what to feed it, and giving them many 
other bits of practical assistance. While the 
work was going on through this region, Mr. 
Hill rode over the rough mountain roads on 
horseback, deciding problems of tunnels and 
the like. He knows the cost of a bridge as 
well as his engineers, and more than once he 
has torn up specifications and saved money 
by using his own plans. One reason why the 
road has held its. own while others failed, is 
that before putting it into operation he spent 
$5,000,000 in grading. It was Mr. Hill who 
taught the workers in the lumber country to 
alternate the thick and thin ends of the 
shingle so as to make flat, square packages, 
and thus economize space in the cars. He is 
sometimes called exacting with the employees 
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of the road. It is because the work must be 
done the best way; and, when a division 
superintendent is not packing his freight to 
the best advantage, he is not retained because 
he is a nice old man, but his place is taken by 
a man who can load cars well. In some cases 
it may not seem sufficient consideration of the 
individual, but great forces often do not con- 
sider individuals. 

There is nothing that Mr. Hill feels more 
keenly than his responsibility to his stock- 
holders. Before the panic of 1893, $30,000,- 
000 had been provided by Mr. Hill for the 
road; and when the financial crash came, as 
this money was not in use, Mr. Hill lent it to 
relieve the strain, saved many men from ruin, 
and helped to preserve confidence. There 
are two old ladies in New Hampshire who 
had put $10,000 into the Manitoba road ; and 
to this day Mr. Hill says to the stockholders 
at the meetings: “We still keep faith with 
the old ladies.”” The confidence felt in him 
by European investors is profound. He and 
Lord Roberts are close friends, and all of 
Lord Roberts’ possessions beside his camp- 
bed and his uniform and his recent grants by 
Parliament are invested in the Great Northern 
railroad. 


The first year the road was in operation, 
1890, trade was paralyzed, the competition 
was great, and the country along the route 
was yet unsettled; but the mind which had 
planned the great enterprise had provided for 


its success. The officers of the road offered 
to have their salaries cut down, Mr. Hill re- 
ceiving none; and reductions were made, 
ranging from large sums down to ten cents 
a day from some of the employees. When 
10,000 men receive ten cents less a day the 
saving amounts to a considerable sum. 

To ship valuable lumber eastward was 
an excellent plan; but to send empty cars 
after it was out of the question; so Mr. Hill 
conceived the idea of shipping grain for the 
japanese steamers to carry to the Orient. 
An agent was sent to China and Japan to find 
out what the cost of wheat must be to com- 
pete with rice, and the result was that the 
Japanese Navigation Company, the third 
largest steamship company in the world, be- 
gan to carry large shipments of grain to 
China and Japan. This was a foresighted 
piece of work surely. These boats were soon 
found to be inadequate for the shipment of 
the grain, lumber, cotton, steel rails, tobacco 
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and silver which soon became a part of our 
exports to the Orient. Two large new 
steamers are therefore now in process of con- 
struction at New London for the Oriental 
trade. They each carry 20,000 tons of 
freight, and draw thirty-six feet of water. 
They are 680 feet long, 75 feet wide, and 
their height to the top of the bridge is as 
great as a six story building. 

The question of docks for these large 
steamers was the next that came up. Seattle, 
the western terminus of the road, is built on 
the side of a hill, which continues to slope 
very gradually under the water. Moreover, 
there is in the water a very destructive 
mollusk called the teredo or shipworm, which 
burrows into wood and soon destroys every 
kind of timber. The fertile brain of Mr. 
Hill met this difficulty also. He caused 
thousands of tons of brush which the teredo 
cannot penetrate, to be carried and dumped 
into the water in two sections, leaving a 
channel between. Then the channel was 
found not to be deep enough; so out of this 
a huge hydraulic pump removed the mud and 
gravel and forced them into the brush, mak- 
ing quite a compact mass. Then creosoted 
piles, prepared by a very expensive process, 
were found to be impervious to the dreaded 
teredo, and were driven outside the brush and 
gravel. In this way a depth of forty-six feet 
of water has been provided for the great 
steamers when they shall begin their work. 

The original 437 miles of completed road of 
which Mr. Hill took charge as manager, now 
number as the Great Northern System, 6,000 
miles. In 1883 he became president of the 
company. While other trans-continental roads 
have collapsed and gone into the hands of re- 
ceivers, the Great Northern has never once 
defaulted the interest on its bonds or passed a 
dividend. The road extends from Puget 
Sound to St. Paul, or during the season of 
navigation to Duluth and Superior, where it 
connects for Buffalo with its own two most 
luxurious steamers. A fleet of six freight 
vessels are added to these. The grain ships 
moving through the “Soo” give that canal 
rank over: the Suez in point of tonnage. 

In developing this great scheme of his life, 
the plan has increased enormously in the pro- 
cess. Besides laying the foundation of a 
great fortune, it has in its fulfilment opened 
a very rich and vast new country, reached out 
to new markets for many American products, 
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and brought benefit to great numbers of 
people. All along the line of his road he has 
encouraged the most diversified and produc- 
tive farming, and he has introduced new 
methods and labor-saving devices. He has 
placed 5,000 head of blooded stock in the 
hands of farmers at his own expense, and his 
own farm of 35,000 acres at Crookston, Minn., 
furnishes an illustration of model farm- 
ing under the very best conditions. The 
North Oaks farm of 5,500 acres, about ten 
miles from St: Paul, is the scene of Mr. Hill’s 
favorite recreation. There is a simple farm- 
house there where his daughters go with one 
servant or none, and play at keeping house. 
There are seven lakes on this farm, and a 
number of buildings, stables, greenhouses, a 
perfectly appointed dairy, a bowling alley, a 
boathouse, and houses for the workmen. On 
an island on one of the lakes there is a herd 
of elk, and in another pasture Mr. Hill is pre- 
serving a large herd of buffalo, now becoming 
so very rare. He is devoted to his horses, 
and there is no detail of the care of his fine 
blooded stock with which he is not perfectly 
familiar. 

Among other philanthropic results of his 
work Mr. Hill has formed a plan for assisting 
his employees to save money. Anyone, male 
or female, drawing a salary under $3,000 may 
in return for deposits of ten dollars or more 
obtain investment certificates upon which the 
interest is paid quarterly. By letting the in- 
terest remain the amount increases rapidly. 
If a man or a woman ceases to be an em- 
ployee of the road, the full sum, principal and 
interest, is paid. One old section foreman 
has put in $1,200 during the short period in 
which this system has existed, and one girl 
who has just been married, drew out $2,000 
as her portion saved from her employment as 
typewriter. 

Mr. Hill has erected and endowed a group 
of six buildings called the St. Paul Seminary 
for educating Catholic young men for the 
priesthood, and he has contributed largely to 
Macalester and Hamline Colleges, of Presby- 
terian and Methodist origin. All along the 
line of his road churches and schools of all 
religious sects have found him a generous 
contributor. 

He has built a magnificent residence in St. 
Paul, a monument of careful construction, in 
which he has a picture gallery full of good 
paintings of modern French masters. Nor is 
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painting the only branch of art which has en- 
gaged Mr. Hill’s attention. He knows much 
about carvings, rugs, jewels and china. In 
politics Mr. Hill is a Democrat. 

Although he has no desire to control a 
newspaper, he came into the ownership of the 
St. Paul Globe ; but last year he declined: to 
have his newspaper adopt the Bryan policy. 
He is liberal and broad-minded in his estimate 
of woman’s work. “If a woman finds her- 
self fitted to do a certain kind of work as 
well as a man, I don’t see,” he says, “why a 
man should call it his work.’ He _ himself 
feels that he owes much of his success to his 
beautiful domestic relations, because, as he 
quaintly expresses it, “there was never a fire 
in the rear.” At the dedication of St. Paul’s 
Seminary, Mr. Hill said in his presentation 
speech : 

“ Some of you may wonder why I, who am not 
a member of your church, should have under- 
taken the building and endowment of a Roman 
Catholic Theological Seminary, and you will 
pardon me if I tell you plainly why. For nearly 
thirty years I have lived ina Roman Catholic 
household, and daily I had before me and around 
me the earnest devotion, watchful care and 


Christian example of a Roman Catholic wife, of 


whom it may be said, ‘ Blessed are the pure in 
heart for they shall see God,’ and on whose be- 
half to-night I desire to present and turn over to 
the illustrious Archbishop of this diocese, the 
Seminary and its endowment as provided in the 
deed and articles of trust covering the same.” 


Mr. Hill is often spoken of as a puzzle. 
Like other elemental forces he is not easily 
understood. He is a figure of world-wide 
reputation and a man of remarkable intel- 
lectual endowment, of a great constructive 
genius, of a marvelous capacity for detail, in- 
ventive and of untiring industry ; and behind 
all his qualities is the force of an indomitable 
will. For years he has been the embodiment 
of one great idea. 

He may discharge an employee who has 
served him fifteen years, with no word of ex- 
planation and apparently with no effort to 
adjust the fault, whatever it may be—because 
that man causes friction in his’ vast machine. 
Yet he will care for and speak in the tenderest 
way of an unhappy little dog that has fled to 
him for protection. He will give a large sum 
of money to save a friend in danger of finan- 
cial disaster ; he puts his mighty hand on the 
politic?l machine and without an instant’s de- 
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MR. HILL’S RESIDENCE IN ST. PAUL 
and with his touch on every part of it, he 
looks upon every man in its employ as an in- 


strument that does or does not do its work. 
H_ is capable of being touched and influenced 


lay retains for a fellow-citizen of integrity the 


office he has filled well: he expresses civic 
pride in many ways. As the head and energy 
of the great industry that he has built up 
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DOCKS AT SMITH’S COVE, SEATTLE 
The finest docks on the coast, built primarily for the Japanese and Oriental trade 
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THE CASCADE TUNNEL 


BEFORE COMPLETION 


Showing the upper gallery of the drilling 


by a spiritual personality like that of the 
beautiful old priest whose portrait stands in 
his library ; and he can feel contempt for the 
less powerful than those who are on his own 


plane. A warm sympathy for old friends 
comes to the surface in his nature; he takes 
up the roll of his old militia comrades and 
recounts each name without faltering. 

“Some months ago,” the assistant manager 
of another railroad company recently said, “1 
went over to the Great Northern offices. 
Mr. Hill’s outside office was half full of wait- 
ing visitors. I was admitted at once. 

“Mr. Hill was ina genial mood. He made 
me sit down, and we talked of many things— 
of early experiences, of traffic in general, of 
Chinese trade, of the ship subsidy bill. That 
is, Mr. Hill talked of these things with his 
hand on myarm. I listened and watched the 
clock. At last he abruptly stopped; I went 
out—an hour and a half too late for my next 
engagement. The outside office was now full 


of waiting visitors. Three general managers 
glared at me for my presumptuous delay, but 
they should have remembered that Mr. Hill 
is not always taciturn.” 

Some months ago Mr. Hill visited the 
office of a railroad in the stock of which he 
had just obtained an_ influential interest. 
Glancing through the doorway of one large 
office-room, he asked curtly, “How many 
men here?” “About eighty-five,” was the 
answer. “Can’t you get along with less?” 
“No, we never could.” “Well, I'll get a 
man who can.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Hill has displayed 
the greatest consideration towards certain of 
the old employees who were personal friends 
of his at an early day. A _ superintendent, 
one of the pioneer railroaders of Minnesota, 
was retained on full pay long after his physical 
condition incapacitated him for effective ser- 
vice. An assistant was provided to relieve 
him of actual responsibility, and when he died, 
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leaving his family with little property, Mr. Hill 
gave the widow $10,000 to maintain herself 
and children. So secretly was this good deed 
performed that it did not become known till 
long afterwards. The unvarying desire to 
remember and aid the friends of his less pros- 
perous days is characteristic of Mr. Hill. 
Several years ago, for example, a pioneer 
jobber of St. Paul failed. He was old, he 
had a dependent family, he was practically 
destitute. But he had given Mr. Hill a clerk- 
ship in a time long past, and Mr. Hill ad- 
vanced to his old employer the means, not 
merely to sustain himself and family, but to 
travel in search of health. This generous 
provision was maintained until the old man 
died and his family provided for. 

The widow of another early friend applied 
to Mr. Hill for a small loan. She said she 
was going to open a boarding-house. “Sorry, 
Mrs. X, but can’t let you have it. But you'd 
better get your boarding-house _ started.” 
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“Why, Mr. Hill, how can I? I have no 
money.” “Don’t need money.” “Why, 
surely, I must pay for the furniture.” “No, 
you mustn’t ; get a good house, get a bill for 
six months’ rent, furnish the house, send bills 
tome. I'll pay’em—sorry can’t let you have 
any money. Good-morning, Mrs. X.” 

At another time Mr. Hill was walking down 
Third street, once a flourishing thoroughfare, 
but now deserted by the general public. He 
stepped into a little tobacco shop kept by a 
German who had known him in the village 
days of 1860. “Hello, Joe,” exclaimed the 
railroad president, “how’s business?” “Bat, 
ferry bat. I haf der chop, but vere is der 
beeples?” Mr. Hill glanced over the shop. 
There was no assistant tobacconist whose dis- 
charge could be recommended. But Mr. Hill 


asked for a blank check, and the following 
week the old tobacconist was besieged by 
“beeples”’ in a modern well-stocked shop on 
the principal retail thoroughfare. 


SOME OF MR. HILL’S BUFFALOES 
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work is now in progress in Cuba, and 

the United States is necessarily re- 
sponsible for the wise and proper performance 
of that work. For three-quarters of a century 
our people have been deeply interested in the 
ultimate fate of Cuba. The Island is scarcely 
a hundred miles from our shores. It com- 
mands the Caribbean Sea, the Gulf of Mexico 
and the approach to our future inter-ocean 
canal. Large amounts of capital have been 


. QUITE. important part of the world’s 


invested there by American citizens, and 
vastly larger amounts are waiting the assur- 


ance of protection before investment. Each 
country affords a natural market for the other. 
Cuba, then, by reason of its proximity, its 
strategic position and its political and economic 
features is more closely related to us than any 
other foreign country. That the United 
States would not permit any hostile or foreign 
power other than Spain to occupy the island 
has been frequently declared to be our settled 
policy. Its annexation by purchase has been 
several times suggested by Presidents and 
diplomatic representatives, and forcible annex- 
ation has been more than once hinted at. We 
have often narrowly escaped war on account 
of complications arising there. Self-defense 
and the integrity of our institutions alike give 
us a right to be heard now that a new gov- 
ernment is being established. 

Thoughtful and thoughtless men alike have 
anticipated that the time must come when 
Spain would be compelled to relinquish her 
authority in Cuba as she had in her other 
American possessions. That time has at last 
arrived, and the problem, still unsolved, of 
the relations which must exist between Cuba 


and the United States is the more intense, 
because it demands present settlement. The 
future welfare of both countries is directly in- 
volved, and only patriotic and high-minded 
purposes should be permitted to influence the 
people of either. 

Two solutions only are possible. One, the 
annexation of the island by the United States ; 
the other, the establishment of an independ- 
ent republic there in which the vital and just 
interests, both of Cuba and the United States, 
shall be defined and maintained. 

The project of annexation may, and ought 
to be, dismissed. It should not for a moment 
be considered, except in case of the direst 
necessity. The people of Cuba, by reason of 
race and characteristics, cannot be easily as- 
similated by us. In these respects they have 
little in common with us. Their presence in 
the American union, as a state, would be 
most disturbing, and we have already asserted, 
as the deliberate conclusion of Congress, that 
they ought to be free and independent. There 
is nothing to be gained, much, even honor, to 
be lost by the annexation of Cuba. 

The real question, then, is, how can an in- 
dependent republic be established there under 
conditions and circumstances which shall best 
subserve the interests of the people both of 
Cuba and of the United States? That our 
people have interests in Cuba which must be 
subserved and protected, goes without saying. 
We cannot, and will not, permit any European 
power, much less a hostile or unfriendly power, 
to acquire rights or privileges in Cuba to our 
disadvantage. The essence of the Monroe 
Doctrine asserted, and justly insisted upon 
for nearly eighty years, forbids it. Nor can 
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the United States permit the existence of a 
government in Cuba in which peace and order, 
the protection of life and property, and the 
maintenance of all international obligations 
are not observed. In respect to the future 
government of Cuba our interests and those 
of the Cuban people are identical; the gov- 
ernment of Cuba must be stable, as well as 
republican, in form. Again, our obligations 
to the world at large, created and assumed by 
the act of intervention, demand of us that we 
become responsible both for the character and 
maintenance of the new government. If duty 
required us to see to it that Cuba was free, 
duty equally requires us to see to it that the 
Cuba of the future shall be both peaceful and 
prosperous. The “abhorrent conditions ” ex- 
isting in the island amply justified the inter- 
vention of the United States. President 
McKinley, in his message of April 11th, 1898, 
well outlined both the necessity and motive 
for intervention in these pregnant words :— 


“The only hope of relief and repose from a 
condition which can no longer be endured is the 
enforced pacification of Cuba. In the name of 
humanity, in the name of civilization, in behalf 
of endangered American interests, which give us 
the right and duty to speak and to act, the war 
in Cuba must stop.” 


When, therefore, in the name of humanity, 
of civilization and of American interests, we 
intervened to put an end to misrule and in- 
tolerable government, we made ourselves re- 
sponsible for the establishment and continuance 


of good government thereafter. More than 
this, we are bound by our treaty obligations 
with Spain to protect the life and property of 
Spaniards and Cubans who did not engage in 
the revolution. In the negotiations between 
Mr. Cambon, the French Ambassador, and 
Mr. Day, our Secretary of State, looking to 
the preliminary peace protocol, this was dis- 
tinctly insisted upon. In a message of the 
Minister of State of Spain, dated August 
7th, 1898, submitted by Mr. Cambon, this 
language appears : 

“ The necessity of withdrawing from the terri- 
tory of Cuba being imperative, the nation assum- 
ing Spain’s place must, as long as this territory 
shall not have fully reached the conditions re- 
quired to take rank among other sovereign powers, 
provide for rules which will insure order and 
protect against all risks the Spanish residents, as 
well as the Cuban natives still loyal to the mother 
country.” 
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This preliminary condition of peace was 
carried forward into the treaty of Paris in the 
first article of which it was stipulated : 


‘“‘ And, as the island is, upon its evacuation by 
Spain, to be occupied by the United States, the 
United States will, so long as such occupation 
shall last, assume and discharge the obligations 
that may under international law result from the 
fact of its occupation for the protection of life 
and property.” 


And in the sixteenth article it was further 
stipulated that the United States would 


“upon the termination of such occupancy, ad- 
vise the government established in the island to 
assume the same obligations.” 


We cannot, if we would, honorably relieve 
ourselves from our treaty obligation to see 
that the life and property of Spaniards and 
those Cubans who did not join in the revolu- 
tion are protected by the new government. 
Perfunctory advice to that government will 
not meet the full measure of our obligation. 
Our work was only half done when Cuba was 
liberated from its oppressor. A nation which 
undertakes to put an end to bad government 
in a neighboring country must also see that 
just and good government follows. Nations 
have duties to perform as well as interests to 
guard and protect, a truth which it is en- 
couraging to note is being better understood 
throughout the world now than ever before. 
From the high plane of duty alone, not less 
than by self interest, the United States is 
committed to the maintenance of good gov- 
ernment in Cuba, and its policy must first of all 
be determined by this consideration. It can- 
not escape responsibility; it must meet it 
manfully. 

The practical question as to how this end 
may be accomplished is not without its diffi- 
culties. Our responsibility for the govern- 
ment of the island and its people began with 
our military occupation. That the trust 
which we assumed has been wisely and justly 
administered to the present time can scarcely 
be questioned. We commenced our humane 
policy in Cuba when we furnished its starving 
people with food, restored them to their 
peaceful occupations and protected them in 
their individual rights. For two years and 
three months the people of Cuba have been 
more liberally, wisely and beneficently gov- 
erned than ever before in their history, sen- 
sational newspaper criticisms to the contrary 
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notwithstanding. We have brought order out 
of chaos, tranquillity out of horror, happiness 
out of misery; we have stamped out pesti- 
lence, substituted education for ignorance, and 
grafted as rapidly as possible the spirit of 
American institutions upon an effete and cor- 
rupt civilization. We have done for Cuba 
what no nation on earth ever did for a con- 
quered province. 

During this period of military occupation 
and government we have constantly had one 
end only in view; namely, to afford the 
people of Cuba an opportunity to establish by 
themselves, and for themselves, an_ inde- 
pendent republic. It was impossible for them 
to do it without our guidance. Strange as it 
may seem, the fact that we have not at- 
tempted to dictate the features and provisions 
of their organic law is in some quarters criti- 
cised as a blunder on the part of General 
Wood. To have withdrawn from Cuba when 
Spain evacuated the island would have been 
shameful and disgraceful. We have therefore 
properly and wisely taken the steps necessary 
to enable the people to frame a constitution 
and establish a government thereunder. By 
the treaty of Paris, Spanish subjects were 
given twelve months in which to determine 


whether they were to retain or relinquish their 


allegiance to Spain. Until the end of that 
period it was impossible to determine who 
might rightly participate in the work of re- 
construction. A census of the people was 
quite as necessary. Municipal elections, the 
establishment of municipal governments, and 
prescribing the right of suffrage were equally 
essential. All these steps, under the direction 
of the President, were taken, and then an 
election of delegates who should frame a con- 
stitution was ordered. The order for the 
holding of a constitutional convention very 
properly declared that the delegates in fram- 
ing and adopting a constitution should, “as a 
part thereof, provide for and agree with the 
Government of the United States upon the 
relations to exist between that Government 
and the Government of Cuba.” 

In no other way was it possible that future 
relations between the two countries could be 
definitely agreed upon. That such agree- 
ment was necessary will not be questioned. 
Cuba was, and is to-day, a foreign power in 
the military occupation of the United States. 
It was not, is not yet, and will not be until 
its dependencies shall be properly recognized 
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capable of making a treaty with the United 
States. Unless, then, the relations hereafter 
to subsist between its future government and 
the United States are defined in its Constitu- 
tion, or in an ordinance attached thereto, 
which legally becomes “a part thereof,” the’ 
whole matter of determining these relations 
must not only remain in abeyance until a new 
government has been established and recog- 
nized, but we must surrender any rights to be 
heard as to what these relations shall be. In 
other words, an agreement must now be had 
with the authorities framing the constitution, 
thus binding the future Cuba; or the United 
States, waiting until the independence of Cuba 
shall have been recognized, must take what- 
ever Cuba is then willing to give by treaty, 
be it much or little, or be contented with 
nothing at all. 

The convention met on the first Monday of 
last November and proceeded with the work 
of framing a constitution, which early in 
February had so far progressed that its char- 
acter and general features were determined 
upon. There was in it no recognition of the 
United States, no expression of gratitude or 
even friendliness. As the convention neared 
the completion of its work it became apparent 
that a false pride on the part of a majority of 
its delegates was likely to induce them to 
ignore the requirement that they should as 
part of that constitution, by agreement with 
the government of the United States, pro- 
vide for the relations to exist between Cuba 
and the United States. Great haste was 
manifested to complete the constitution so 
that it could be submitted to Congress before 
the close of its session without in any way 
considering the question of future relations. 
A majority of the delegates to the conven- 
tion seemed to assume that nothing was to be 
done except to submit to Congress a consti- 
tution, ignoring the United States and any 
relations in future between the two countries, 
and that thereupon Congress would direct 
the withdrawal of our troops from the island, 
leaving all further stipulations to the Cubans 
themselves. To have acceded to this would 
have been fatal folly on the part of the 
United States. 

A word here as to the constituency of the 
constitutional convention may not be inap- 
propriate. Unfortunately the conservative 
element in Cuba is not largely represented in 
the convention. The most active, and, per- 
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haps, therefore, the most influential delegates, 
represent rather the revolutionary and reac- 
tionary element, and apparently are more 
anxious to obtain control of the new govern- 
ment than to establish it upon a basis which 
will insure lasting peace and prosperity’in the 
island. In this emergency, the Cuban dele- 
gates showing little or no disposition to enter 
into any agreement or to formulate any state- 
ment of the relations which should exist be- 
tween the two countries, it was felt to be the 
duty of Congress to advise the convention of 
conditions, a compliance with which our 
government deemed essential. Accordingly 


Congress, on the second day of March, by an 
amendment to the Army Appropriation bill, 
authorized the President to withdraw from 
the military occupation of Cuba 


“so soon as a government shall have been estab- 
lished in said island under a constitution which, 
either as a part thereof or in an ordinance ap- 
pended thereto, shall define the future relations 
of the United States with Cuba, substantially as 
follows : 

Z 


“That the government of Cuba shall never 
enter into any treaty or other compact with any 
foreign power or powers which will impair or 
tend to impair the independence of Cuba, nor in 
any,manner authorize or permit any foreign power 
or powers to obtain by colonization or for military 
or naval purposes or otherwise, lodgment in or 
control over any portion of said island. 


Il. 


“ That said government shall not assume or con- 
tract any public debt, to pay the interest upon 
which, and to make reasonable sinking fund pro- 
vision for the ultimate discharge of which, the 
ordinary revenues of the island, after defraying 
the current expenses of government shall be in- 
adequate. 

ona. 

“That the government of Cuba consents that the 
United States may exercise the right to intervene 
for the preservation of Cuban independence, the 
maintenance of a government adequate for the 
protection of life, property and individual liberty, 
and for discharging the obligations with respect to 
Cuba imposed by the treaty of Paris on the 
United States, now to be assumed and undertaken 
by the government of Cuba. 

IV. 

“That all acts of the United States in Cuba 

during its military occupancy thereof are ratified 


and validated, and all lawful rights acquired 
thereunder shall be maintained and protected. 
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“ That the government of Cuba will execute, and 
as far as necessary extend, the plans already 
devised or other plans to be mutually agreed 
upon, for the sanitation of the cities of the island, 
to the end that a recurrence of epidemic and in- 
fectious diseases may be prevented, thereby as- 
suring protection to the people and commerce of 
Cuba, as well as to the commerce of the south- 
ern ports of the United States and the people 
residing therein. 

VI. 

“That the Isle of Pines shall be omitted from 
the proposed constitutional boundaries of Cuba, 
the title thereto being left to future adjustment 
by treaty. 

VII. 

“That to enable the United States to maintain 
the independence of Cuba, and to protect the 
people thereof, as well as for its own defense, 
the government of Cuba will sell or lease to the 
United States lands necessary for coaling or naval 
stations at certain specified points, to be agreed 
upon with the President of the United States. 


VIII. 

“ That by way of further assurance the govern- 
ment of Cuba will embody the foregoing provis- 
ions in a permanent treaty with the United 
States.” 


Unless it be conceded that we have no right 
whatever to indicate the character of the gov- 
ernment to be established in Cuba, or the re- 
lations which shall exist between the new 
government thereof and the United States, 
nothing could be more fair and just than the 
foregoing statement of conditions on which 
the President is authorized to withdraw from 
the military occupation of the island. The 
conditions thus proposed by Congress are as 
manifestly in the interest of Cuba as of the 
United States. The keynote of these propo- 
sitions is that Cuba shall be and remain inde- 
pendent under a stable republican government 
which the United States will assist in main- 
taining against foreign aggression or domestic 
disorder. Cuba needs this, because it will be 
practically powerless either to repel foreign 
aggression or to maintain peace and order at 
home if the turbulence of the past shall re- 
appear. 

The new government of Cuba will have 
neither an army nor a navy. There are 
something like six hundred millions of dollars 
of Spanish bonds outstanding, for which the 
revenues of Cuba were pledged at the time 
of their issue. These bonds are held largely 
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in Germany and France. It is entirely prob- 
able that Cuba being left without any means 
of defense, these governments on behalf of 
their citizens would demand and endeavor to 
enforce their assumption. Cuba’s only guar- 
antee against this will be the fact that any 
nation attempting to compel it to pay this in- 
debtedness will understand that it has the 
United States to deal with. Between revolu- 
tionists and Spaniards and Cubans who were 
loyal to Spain, there is little love. With no 
army to repress disorder, it is certainly within 
the limit of reasonable probability that the 
revolutionary and turbulent party may at- 
tempt the destruction or confiscation of Span- 
ish and Cuban property which the new gov- 
ernment would be utterly powerless to prevent. 
We most certainly owe a duty to our own 
citizens in Cuba that they shall be protected 
in the enjoyment of their property and kept 
free from the dangers which attend revolu- 
tionary uprisings. Indeed, any one who 
knows public sentiment in Cuba is aware that 
it is expected by Cuban people that if diffi- 
culty, either foreign or domestic, shall arise, 
the United States will be called upon to meet 
it. Even those who insist that nothing 
should be put into the constitution recognizing 


our right to do so, say that the United States 


will do it as a matter of course. Their 
strange attitude is that they will have a right 
to call the United States to their defense, but 
will not agree in advance that we may assert 
that right. 

The United States needs this mutual ar- 
rangement because, for its own defense, it 
cannot permit any foreign power to dominate, 
control or obtain a foothold in this hemisphere 
or its adjacent territory, and cannot tolerate 
such revolutions or disorders upon an island 
so near our coast, as frequently occur in 
southern American republics ; more than all, 
because it stands pledged in honor to its own 
Citizens, to the citizens of Cuba, and to all 
the world to maintain quiet and peace and 
good government in Cuba. Ina word, Cuba 
needs self-government, peace, tranquillity and 
prosperity. The United States asks for 
nothing more than this, but it recognizes its 
obligation and insists upon its right to see 
that such results are to be permanently secured. 

The justice, fairness and wisdom of the 
conditions thus proposed do not seem to be 
questioned by any. A few persons only assert 
that in the joint resolution passed by Con- 
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gress for intervention in Cuba, our govern- 
ment in some way pledged itself to make no 
requirement or suggestion respecting the 
establishment of a government by the people 
of Cuba. Such persons by some strange 
misapprehension also insist that the clause 
which has come to be known as the “ Teller 
resolution,” estopped the United States from 
having anything to say as to the relations 
which should exist between us and the new 
government ; that although for three-quarters 
of a century conditions in Cuba had at vari- 
ous times imperilled our peace, and had al- 
ways been an object of deepest solicitude, we 
deliberately pledged our honor that from the 
time we should drive out Spain we would 
surrender any right to say what the future 
government of Cuba should be, and com- 
mitted all the vast interests of the United 
States in that island to the people of Cuba 
alone. The folly of such action on our part 
ought to be a sufficient answer to those who 
insist on such a construction. 

To show, however, the utter fallacy of such 
a contention, it is necessary only to inquire 
what the so-called “ Teller resolution” really 
is, and to consider for a moment the circum- 
stances under which it was adopted. The 
fourth clause of the resolution of intervention 
is as follows: 


“That the United States hereby disclaims any 
disposition or intention to exercise sovereignty, 
jurisdiction or control over said island, except 
for the pacification thereof, and asserts its de- 
termination, when that is accomplished, to leave 
the government and control of the island to its 
people.” 


It should be remembered that we were then 
declaring war against Spain. We demanded 
in the second clause of the resolution 


“that the government of Spain at once re- 
linquish its authority and government in the is- 
land of Cuba and withdraw its land and naval 
forces from Cuba and Cuban waters.” 


That our motive for the war upon which 
we were entering should not be misunderstood, 
either by Cuba or the nations of the world, 
we thought it proper and necessary to de- 
clare that we had no intention of acquiring 
the island of Cuba. It was an assertion 
merely that we would not exercise the right 
of a conqueror and reduce the island to our 
possession ; that our motives were disinterested, 
and that the war was a war for humanity, 
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undertaken to put an end to abhorrent condi- 
tions near our shores, and not a war of con- 
quest. No other construction can be justly 
placed upon the clause quoted. Our interven- 
tion was the assumption of a right, even at 
the cost of war, to put an end to intolerable 
government in Cuba; it was as clearly the 
assumption of a right to provide for a toler- 
able government there in the future. That 
we should assert in the same sentence our 
right and duty to put an end to abhorrent 
conditions in the island of Cuba, and also 
abandon our right to insist upon stability and 
peace thereafter, is inconceiveable. 

We did agree that when “pacification” 
should be accomplished we would leave the 
government and control of the island to its 
people, but it requires a great stretch of im- 
agination to say that “ pacification”? meant 
only peace with Spain, and that we were to 
withdraw from the island as soon as that was 
accomplished. If that narrow meaning is the 
correct one, we should have evacuated Cuba 
at the same time Spain did. If we rightfully 
remained there to secure the establishment of 
a government by the people of Cuba, we cer- 
tainly have a right to insist that that govern- 
ment shall be one which will result in 
permanent pacification. A clear light is 
thrown upon the meaning of the word 
“pacification ’’ when we recall the fact that 
the resolution of intervention was the result 
of a message to Congress by the President of 
the United States on the 11th of April, 1898, 
in which he said : 

“TI ask Congress to authorize and empower the 
President to take measures to secure a full and 
final termination of hostilities between the 
Government of Spain and the people of Cuba, 
and to secure in the island the establishment of 
a stable government, capable of observing its 
international obligations, insuring peace and 
tranquillity and the security of its citizens as well 
as our own, and to use the military and naval 
forces of the United States as may be necessary 
for these purposes.” 


No one who reads the clause and considers 
the circumstances under which it was adopted, 
can for a moment with reason claim that its 
“pacification” meant only turning Spain out 
of the Island. If so, we should*have left the 
government of the island then to the insur- 
gents, a step which every right-minded person 
will say would have been a palpable violation 
of duty and honor. Manifestly pacification 


meant the securing of conditions in the island 
which would assure not only temporary but 
permanent peace under a stable government 
by the people. By every consideration, then, 
of our own interests, our own peace, as_ well 
as our responsibility to the people of Cuba 
and the nations of the world, we have the 
right to insist that, in the establishment of a 
government there, conditions shall be assented 
to, which will, so far as possible, secure a gov- 
ernment which we can indorse, and, if neces- 
sary, defend. 

Will it be contended for a moment that, if 
the Cuban convention should adopt a con- 
stitution which provided for a limited mon- 
archy, we should be under obligations to turn 
over the island to such a government? And 
if it be admitted that we should not, does it 
not necessarily follow that we may exercise 
our own judgment as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which we will leave the 
island to the control of the people of Cuba? 

The whole question may be summarized in 
a sentence. The United States of right may, 
and must, insist that before it will withdraw 
from the military occupation of Cuba there 
shall be a friendly government established 
there which will in case of necessity assist in 
the discharge of all international obligations 
and in protecting the life, liberty and property 
of all its inhabitants. To require less would 
be national folly and result in national disgrace. 

It is unfortunate, to say the least, that any 
one should suppose that in requiring the re- 
lations between the two countries to be thus 
defined, we are in some sense interferring 
with the independence of Cuba. Assent to 
the propositions set forth can in no sense de- 
tract from or impair Cuban independence. An 
independent government is none the less in- 
dependent because it enters into agreements 
by way of treaty, or by way of an ordinance 
attached to its constitution, with another gov- 
ernment. We make treaties with many 
nations in which we assume obligations and 
concede rights, but we are none the less inde- 
pendent, and Cuba will not be less, but more 
surely independent than it could otherwise 
be, when it shall assent to terms by which its 
independence will be firmly secured. Self- 
government without the benefits naturally re- 
sulting therefrom, would be of little value. 
Cuba needs a real not a paper independence, 
and this the United States alone can as- 
sure her. 
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It is not easy to understand the reasoning 
of those who assert that we propose to limit 
or detract from the independence of Cuba, 
nor is it easy to understand the sensitiveness 
which seems to prevail among some of the 
members of the constitutional convention on 
this subject. The overtures of the United 
States are friendly overtures. President 
McKinley in his recent inaugural message, 
with his rare faculty for expressing a whole 
argument in a single sentence, accurately 
stated the situation: “With our neighbors 
we must remain close friends.” 

It is sad to reflect that sometimes peoples 
as well as men are inclined to turn their backs 
upon their best and truest friends. We have 
shown our friendship for Cuba in a most 
generous way. The lives of our brave young 
men have been freely sacrificed, an immense 
amount of treasure has been expended; we 
have relieved the starving reconcentrados ; we 
have paid three millions of money to the 
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Cuban soldiers; we have assumed the pay- 
ment of .all damages which our citizens sus- 
tained during the revolution, and we ask 
nothing in return but that there shall be an 
independent government established and _per- 
manently maintained in Cuba, a government 
which shall insure the continued pacification 
of that island. Surely we may ask the Cuban 
people if this generous exhibition of our 
friendship is not a guarantee that we desire to 
be their friends in the future. 

What the immediate action of the Cubans 
will be is at the time that this is writ- 
ten uncertain, but it is scarcely conceiv- 
able that in the end the people of Cuba will 
reject the liberal and friendly proposals of the 
United States. Wecanwait. Weshall wait, 
as we have done, in a spirit of friendship, in 
full confidence that eventually the better 
sentiment of the island will assert itself, and 
the world will see not only a free Cuba, but a 
peaceful and prosperous Cuba. 
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THE CHARACTER OF THE CHICAGO BANKER WHO HAS MADE 


SOUND MONEY MORE 


SOUND—THE AVERTING OF A FINANCIAL 


PANIC— NOT A STRICT-PARTY MAN, BUT LOYAL TO THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION — ADVISER IN MORE THAN MERELY FINANCIAL MATTERS 


PANIC was threatened in Wall Street 
on December 18, 1899. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury saw, about three 


A 


o'clock in the afternoon, that matters had 


reached a crisis. He had not been in com- 
munication with Wall Street, nor had Wall 
Street appealed to him. But he had heard 
from some of the largest manufacturers that 
they were crowded with orders, and were 
unable to get money to tide over the interval 
between production and collections. The 
stringency in the money market was caused 
by the annual demand for currency to move 
the crops, aggravated by the action of 
the banks during the preceding twelve 
months in overloaning upon industrial securi- 
ties. 

The Secretary telephoned from Washington 
to New York to men in whom he had confi- 


dence and inquired as to the situation. The 
answer was that the situation was panicky. 
He was also informed that the clearing-house 
committee had about decided to issue certifi- 
cates to supply currency. 

The Secretary realized better than the 
bankers in New York that a panic would 
follow such an action. He went to see the 
President. He told him that he could avert 
disaster by a single move which would cost 
the government nothing. He proposed to 
announce next morning that internal revenue 
collections might all be deposited in the desig- 
nated banks throughout the country instead 
of being sent directly to Washington. These 
deposits would amount to at least $30,000,000 
in a very few days. 

The President gave his consent and support. 
The Secretary called together the newspaper 
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correspondents, and the next morning every 
paper in the land made the announcement. 
The effects justified Mr. Gage’s predictions. 
The New York clearing house found it 
unnecessary to issue certificates. More than 
three hundred banks in thirty-seven states 
received greatly increased deposits. What 
might have been a repetition of the panic of 
1893 was thus avoided by the cool head and 
good judgment of the Secretary. Mr. Gage 
believes that panics can be almost indefi- 
nitely deferred by proper financial legislation. 

Secretary Gage is the originator of the 
movement for civic reform which started in 
Chicago under his inspiration and is now a 
national influence. He wrote the platform of 
the Economic Conferences, a unique feature 
of Chicago’s social organization, where Re- 
publican and Democrat, rich and poor, Con- 
servative and Anarchist, meet for debate and 
exchange facts and theories. It is told of 
the first meeting of this kind organized by 
Mr. Gage that Tom Morgan, a labor agitator, 
was one of the principal speakers. After 
Mr. Gage had delivered a speech, Morgan 
arose and said: “ Mr. Gage has spoken. He 
is six feet tall, a banker, well clothed and well 


fed. - You will now hear from little Tommy 
Morgan, a runt, poorly clothed, and a factory 


hand since he was seven years old.” It is 
said that Mr. Gage never so thoroughly 
enjoyed these meetings as when he succeeded 
in getting the real representatives of all 
classes of people upon their feet, perhaps 
even to antagonize his plans. 

There is one thing which must always be 
borne in mind in estimating a Secretary of 
the Treasury. The position is necessarily 
one of comparative obscurity. His depart- 
ment never comes into the public eye unless 
it has done something to disturb conditions. 
One of the most satisfactory features of his 
administration to the Secretary himself is the 
fact that not once during that time has his 
department been instrumental in exciting the 
market of which Mr. Gage, though not a 
speculator, is a close student and a safe guide 
as to immediate future influences. 


THE SECRETARY'S PLANS 


The firmer establishment of the gold 
standard, a readjustment of the nation’s debt 
upon a basis of lower interest rates, and an 
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increased flexibility of the currency are the 
ambitions of the Secretary. He would have 
sound money made more sound by requiring 
the Treasury to give gold on demand for all 
silver money presented for exchange. He 
would make the silver dollar a metallic green- 
back differing from the paper article only in 
its intrinsic material value. He would pro- 
vide further for the final retirement of all 
silver from circulation except for subsidiary 
coins. The Secretary takes a modest pride in 
refunding a large part of the national debt at 
a lower rate of interest. Through his efforts 
$446,009,000 in three, four, and five per cent 
bonds were converted into bonds bearing a 
lower rate of interest. The net saving to the 
government in interest alone upon this trans- 
action was $11,000,000. To increase the 
flexibility of the currency he would retire 
government notes from circulation and expand 
the power of banks of issue. In the present 
system of loans and credits, he sees practically 
all that is necessary ; but his desire now is to 
increase the possibilities of securing small 
cash loans. His theory is that the man who 
wishes to borrow $10,000 by checking it 
from the bank, the bank thus avoiding the 
necessity of hoarding more than its 25 per 
cent legal reserve, should have no advantage 
over the man who would borrow $10,000 in 
cash for immediate distribution. To accom- 
plish this he would substitute a system of 
bank notes issued with assets as security, for 
the present system where all notes issued are 
secured by government bonds. In short, he 
would allow a banker to issue notes to the 
limit of his credit. To provide against any 
possible loss on these notes by the public, the 
Secretary is in favor of creating a general 
guarantee fund raised from taxation of all 
bank-note issues, out of which fund the notes 
of bankrupt concerns would be made good. 

In eighteen months of Mr. Gage’s adminis- 
tration, ending January I, 1900, the most try- 
ing period experienced by the Treasury since 
the Civil War, the Treasury receipts were over 
$1,100,000,000. The Secretary points with 
pride to the fact that no accumulation of the 
people’s money has been allowed, notwith- 
standing this inflow. He considers that the 
evils of accumulation may be greater than 
the evils of distribution— both must be intel- 
ligent to be beneficial. 











Copyri 1901, Doubleday, Page & Co. Photographed by Frances Benjamin Johnston 
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His administration is characterized by in- 
telligent temperateness. He follows no hard 
and fast lines, but is willing to be original if 
it is advisable. He realizes where aid is 
needed and gives it promptly. When he 
decided in November, 1899, to devote a part 
of the national surplus to the purchase of 
government bonds, he did not rush wildly 
into the market, but conducted what might 
have been made a sensational financial coup 
in a quiet businesslike manner. He esti- 
mated what certain bonds were worth accord- 
ing to interest earned, and announced that 
this price would be paid for all such bonds. 
This sale to the government was advanta- 
geous to those who had these securities, for 
there were no stamp taxes or other attendant 
expenses. The offer put more cash in cir- 
culation and steadied the market price of 
government securities. Such was the con- 
fidence, however, that less than $19,000,000 
worth of bonds were offered for redemption. 


FINANCIER, NOT POLITICIAN 


Mr. Gage is not an active politician, in fact 
he has rather a contempt for professional 


politics. He performed excellent service in 
the last campaign, however, by rejoinders to 
attacks made upon the financial system of the 
administration. He is neither a high protec- 
tionist nor a free trader. 

Personally, Mr. Gage is genial, accessible, 
and democratic. He has none of that hard- 
fisted uncharitableness generally associated 
with money getting. He is a kindly man, 
though stern with dishonesty. Many Demo- 
crats still hold important offices in his de- 
partment which might have been filled by 
Republicans, had Mr. Gage so desired. With 
those who consult with him he has a patient, 
persistent way of making things absolutely 
clear. His wonderful faculty of illustra- 
tion is noticeable from first acquaintance. 
He has a way of reducing great economic 
problems to simple examples of everyday 
life. 

President McKinley sought a Secretary of 
the Treasury who not only represented the 
financial world, but one who could combine 
with his ideas of finance an understanding of 
equally important economic questions. In 
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this mood he turned to Mr. Gage, then 
president of the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, as the one man for the place. Mr. 
McKinley hesitated because Mr. Gage was 
not a strict party man. He communicated 
with personal friends of the banker in Chi- 
cago, Republican leaders, and found them 
enthusiastic, for they believed in the man. 

When the position was offered to Mr. Gage 
he hesitated. He was president of one of 
the strongest banks in the country, with a 
salary of $25,000 a year. His influence in 
his home community was far reaching. By 
entering the Cabinet he practically retired 
from the business world. To be Secretary 
of.the Treasury of the United States is an 
honor. To a man on the further side of 
sixty, with a modest competence assured, it 
was a Satisfactory way of rounding out a 
busy life, especially as he saw in it a better- 
ment of the public service. And Mr. Gage 
entered the Cabinet. 

President McKinley leans strongly upon 
his Secretary of the Treasury. In questions 
of finance his advice would naturally be 
sought, but his ability, foresight, temperate- 
ness, and good common sense, with his power 
of grasping readily an entire situation, have 
made him an invaluable adviser to the Presi- 
dent. In the affairs of Porto Rico, Cuba, and 
the Philippines, Mr. Gage has played an 
important part. 

During Mr. Gage’s occupancy of the Sec- 
retaryship there has been no opportunity for 
a great dramatic event such as the resumption 
of specie payments was in Mr. Sherman’s 
time. But the chance has presented itself 
for service of hardly less real value; and he 
has so managed the larger problems as to 
take rank among the most efficient Secretaries. 
The whole weight of his influence has been 
felt towards the fullest establishment of the 
gold standard, so as to prevent the recurrence 
of a cheap-money crusade. He has done 
what he could to reduce the interest charges 
of the government; and he has_ worked 
towards a greater elasticity of the currency — 
all in a thorough, businesslike way. He is 
a good example of the well-trained man of 
affairs applying businesslike methods to a 
great public task. 








LOOMS AT TAFTVILLE, CONNECTICUT 
Operated by electric power transmitted four and one-half miles 
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WATER-FALLS AND THE WORK OF 
THE WORLD 


HOW THE LONG DISTANCE TRANSMISSION OF POWER HAS REVOLU- 
TIONIZED HUNDREDS OF INDUSTRIES AND MADE WATER POWER 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR COAL—SENDING ELECTRICITY OVER SNOW- 
CLAD MOUNTAINS—THE ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT OF AFRICA 


BY 


THEODORE WATERS 


F the wasted waterfalls in the world were 
to drive dynamos, their power would 
probably be sufficient for the mechanical 

needs -of the whole world. We could do 
without gas and coal, and the smoke problem 
would be solved. Our houses would be 
heated and lighted and our cooking done by 
electricity. Farms could be cultivated with 
the same power, and electric railroads would 
become universal. 

The recognition of these facts has started 
a veritable world-movement, and it is only a 
question of time when most waterfalls will be 
harnessed and electric power be transmitted 
in every direction. The influence of what 
has already been done on our scientific, indus- 
trial and political life, is great, and the ulti- 


mate extension of the uses of the waterfalls 
will have a profound, and at last, universal 
effect. The most remarkable examples of 
the way in which the sending of power over 
long distances may effect our social life are to 
be found in our western states, where the 
latest achievement is transmitting a current 
150 miles across the Rocky Mountains. 

The story of the first electric transmission 
plant and how it came to be installed is a 
simple statement, but it gives a key to all that 
has followed. A mine owner in Colorado was 
bemoaning the fact that he must presently go 
out of business because the cost of mining 
his low grade ore was greater than the profit 
from its sale. The mine was high up on a 
mountain spur, and the way to it was a zig- 





A CANON FLUME 
Through which water flows until it gains sufficient head 

zag path. To operate a crusher, coal had to 
‘be packed up this zigzag path in bags on the 
backs of burros, and the cost of transporting 
it was $8.75 a ton. Sometimes the burros 
fell off the path into the gulch below, adding 
to the cost of the fuel and making a thicken- 
ing line of whitening skeletons below. The 
mine owner had traveled abroad, and he re- 
membered that at Tivoli, in Italy, there was 


* PIPE LINES THAT WOUND LIKE SNAKES THROUGH 
THE MOUNTAIN PASSES” 
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an old, unused aqueduct, which had been built 
in the days of the Romans. 

“Ah,” he said to his chief engineer, “if I 
had that old aqueduct in this watershed I 
could make a fortune.” 

“ Do you know,” replied the chief engineer, 
“that there is a big waterfall on one of the 
upper spurs of these mountains ?” 

“ Yes, but it is twenty miles away.” 

“Well,” said the engineer, “if you should 
bottle it up and bring it here you would not 
have to go to Rome for your power. At 


LAYING A PIPE LINE 


least, you can make the fall run a dynamo 
and then transmit the current to the mine.” 

The mine owner went forth into the en- 
gineering world to see what could be done. 
He found that the idea had occurred to 
others, and that mighty preparations were 
making for a reclamation of the wasted water- 
powers of the silver districts. In the end he 
secured rights to the waterfall, and had parts 
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POWER-HOUSE, PIPE LINE, FLUME AND WASTE GATE 
The water collected in a flume is conveyed through pipes to the power-house 


of the water diverted into a wooden sluice- 
box or, aqueduct, which led to a water-wheel. 
The water operated the turbines, and the tur- 
bines were connected with dynamos. The 
dynamos generated a powerful electric cur- 
rent, which was made to flow through wires 
twenty miles across mountain-tops to the 
silver mine, where in its turn the current 
operated motors attached to the crushers. 
No more coal came up the zigzag path, and 
the mine became a highly profitable property 
in which electricity is used for lighting as well 
as for traction and crushing. Work goes on 
night and day, in winter as well as in summer. 
In the old days the winter was a season of idle- 
ness, because the burros could not get through 
the snowdrifts. The miners now pile the ore 
into great heaps all winter long in anticipation 
of the spring, when it can be packed down to 
the smelting works. And the cost of the 
power for operating this mine is now not even 
as much as the yearly repairs for the plant 
used to be. For the mine-owner rents a sur- 
plus power to other mine owners. 


Starting in this way, it was not long before 
the greater number of mining districts were 
supplied with electric power emanating from 
distant waterfalls. Some of these waterfalls 
were found close to the mines; others were 
thirty or forty miles away. Some falls were 
found ill-fitted for the purpose and had to be 
adapted, as in the case of the Silverton mine, 
where a pipe-line, or flume, had to be con- 
structed to carry the water several miles be- 
fore a proper “head” could be obtained. 
And in still other cases where the water was 
scarce, especially in summer, artificial reser- 
voirs were constructed to hold it and keep a 
“head” continuous enough to drive the tur- 
bines all the year around. Following these 
efforts of the individual mine owners men of 
capital went into the cafions, and harnessed 
the waterfalls and rented electric power to the 
districts around about, and sometimes the 
demand became great enough for several 
power-houses to occupy one cafion. In one 
instance, near Salt Lake City, power is gen- 
erated by the cafion water, which passes down 
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A POWER-HOUSE IN THE MOUNTAINS NEAR SALT LAKE CITY 
Pipe line is shown at right 


to another power-house, and after operating 


this, down to a third. Great trenches were 
cut in the mountain sides, and pipe-lines as 
big as a city aqueduct began to be seen wind- 
ing like snakes through the passes, and wires 
carrying currents passed up, some of them 
through the region of perpetual snow and 
down again to the level of residence, where 
the power was made to do all those things that 
are usually accompanied by engine throbbings 
and the dust and dirt of burning fuel. For, 
following the sudden great increase in the 
production of silver and the newly-acquired 
prosperity of the mountain districts, western 
cities began to ask themselves if they had not 
found the key to their manufacturing problems. 

Sacramento is lighted and drives its trolley 
cars with current generated by the American 
River at Folsom, twenty miles away. This 
power being insufficient for the increased 
needs of the city, another water-power has 
been harnessed at Newcastle thirty miles 
away. The waters of San Antonio Cajfion, 
California, generate 10,000 volts, which are 
transmitted overland sixteen miles to Pomona, 
in one direction, and twenty-eight miles to 


San Bernardino, in another. In the same 
way Snoqualmine Falls, Washington, send 
sixteen volts overland twenty-five miles to 
Seattle and thirty-five miles to Tacoma. 
Butte, Montana, utilizes the waters of the 
Big Hole River, which transmits 15,000 
volts over the twenty miles of intervening 
space. Redlands, California, receives its elec- 
tric light from an unpretentious station in 
Mill Creek Cafion, nine miles from the city. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, gets 10,000 volts from 
the waters of the Big Cottonwood, fourteen 
miles away, and when the multiplying trolley 
system became too heavy, the city went fur- 
ther and harnessed the waters of Ogden 
Cafion, thirty-five miles distant, and added 
16,000 volts to the available supply; the 
town of Ogden taps the current en route. 

So all over the West. Plants have been 
installed in Los Angeles, California ; Riverside, 
California; Colorado Springs; Puray, Colo- 
rado ; New Richmond, Wisconsin ; and when 
the success of the movement was assured, it 
spread East and South. A mill owner at 
Taftville, Connecticut, where the looms were 
operated by an expensive 350 horse-power 





WATER-FALLS AND THE WORK 


Corliss engine, secured an option on an old 
ruined mill standing on the bank of the 
Shetugket, at Baltic, four and one-half miles 
down the river. The old water-wheel was 
still intact. It was connected with a dynamo, 


and now the looms in Taftville are operated 
The present~lecation 


by the mill in Baltic. 
of the cotton mills at 
Columbia,South Caro- 
lina, is made possible 
only because electric 
transmission enables 
a distant water-power 
to be utilized. In 
Georgia, a country- 
man harnessed the 
waters of a_ creek 
which ran through his 
place, and with the aid 
of a dynamo lighted 
his house and out- 
buildings and _ oper- 
ated his farm with 
electric power. Later 
he found that he had 
surplus power to rent 
to his neighbors. 
Then he took a con- 
tract for lighting a 
nearby village, and 
finally he went into 
the electric business 
on a large scale, and 
now he is_ president 
of a trolley company. 
The movement in the 
East has, of course, 
culminated in the 
most talked-of trans- 
mission of all—Nia- 
gara. 

The city of schemes, 
made possible by the 
utility of the Niagara power, sent the move- 
ment rapidly abroad. Mexico ‘had already 
established an eighteen-mile plant at Guadala- 
Jara, and a twenty-three-mile plant at Pachuca ; 
and Canada was arranging to take 21,600 
horse-power out of Lachine Rapids. But at 
Deptford, England, they built a plant to send 
10,000 volts into London, and in Switzerland 
they got options on every waterfall in sight ; 
and in the case of the River Suze they 
harnessed the waters to a transmission system 
that operates through twenty miles of moun- 
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TRANSMISSION LINE THROUGH THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
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tainous country. They even use the current 
to haul cars to the top of the Jungfrau. In 
Italy, they utilize that old Roman aqueduct 
which the Rocky Mountain miner spoke of, 
and it is now sending electric light and power 
into Rome nineteen miles away. The Rhone 
sends 15,000 horse-power from Chevres to 
Geneva,and the Rhine 
yields 16,500 volts at 
Rhinefelden. In Nor- 
way, the waterfall 
known as the Sarps- 
fos operates a great 
aluminum factory. In 
Sweden, the inventor, 
DeLavel, secured con- 
trol of most of the 
waterfalls, and, in Fin- 
land, they are making 
ready to use every 
available fall to send 
currents into the dis- 
tant capital of Russia. 

But we must come 
back to America if we 
would get a glimpse of 
the wide influence of 
this movement and 
realize the possibility 
of its future growth. 
The capacity of the 
Niagara plant is being 
doubled, and several 
of the California 
plants have been 
united into one great 
system. When the 
Niagara transmission 
line was built, it was 
thought that its chief 
office would be the 
supplying of electric 
light to Buffalo and 
the nearby towns. In a _ measure this 
was true, but the industrial phase of the 
installation is the more important, for around 
the Falls has grown a veritable city of 
schemes—a city of processes which de- 
pend more on the chemical action of the 
current than on its mere mechanical power. 
Many of these processes are possible only 
because the current and plenty of it cheaply 
produced is to be had for the asking. You 
might run a cotton mill with steam, for 
instance, but you could not produce carbor- 
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undum except in the electric furnace. Neither 
could you effect the electrolytic reduction of 
copper except by the use of large quantities 
of cheap current. And this principle follows 
in the production of certain bleaching powders, 
aluminum, and the hundred and one other 
things which are now produced at Niagara 
Falls. 

In California the transmission systems have 
grown in extent until two plants exist each of 
which do service, approximately, 150 miles 
away, and the voltage has increased until 
50,000 volts is no longer considered re- 
markable. Starting in the Blue Lake region 
of California, one of these lines will transmit 
60,000 volts 152 miles overland to San Fran- 
cisco and to Stockton, illuminating the Golden 
Gate city with current transmitted over a dis- 
tance as great as the length of the state of 
New Jersey. The other plant, utilizing the 
waters of the Yuba River, will supply current 
to Oakland, 145 miles away, with tappings 
and offshoots at Sacramento and Nevada City 
on the way. The current will be about forty- 
five thousand volts. Each of these sys- 
tems will supply current en route. 

Consider Africa, from which Professor 
George Forbes, of England, has but just re- 
turned, after having made what might be called 
a continental long distance transmission sur- 
vey. One result of Professor Forbes’s visit 
will be the harnessing of Victoria Falls for 
the transmission of electric power to the 
mines of Mashonaland and Matabeleland, and 
an engineer named Shaw has calculated that 
enough power can be transmitted all the way 
to Buluwayo to run all the machinery in the 
gold mines for the next twenty years. This 
is the ground on which Lobengula held sway 
only a few years ago, and it is still as primi- 
tive as Yellowstone Park was fifty years ago. 
The Victoria Falls are part of the Zambesi, 
a river 1,600 miles long, draining one of the 
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most fertile regions in the world, and full of 
rapids and falls capable altogether of multi- 
plying many times the electric generating 
power of Victoria. How civilization in Africa 
can be quickened by the introduction of trans- 
mission systems! The power can be used in 
the depths of the wilderness with as much 
economy as in New York, London or Paris ; 
the lines can be tapped at any point en route, 


-and branch lines extended in any direction, for 


any distance; at the end of each branch line, 
even in the top of the highest mountain or in 
the middle of the densest swamp, thousands 
of horse-power will be available ; the immense 
forests of Africa can be cut down with the 
most improved machinery, which under the 
old system could not well be removed from 
the heart of a manufacturing district; the 
mineral resources may be developed ; the new 
towns and cities which will inevitably spring 
up around each of these industries will be 
lighted electrically, have trolley cars, and as 
many mechanical comforts as any New Eng- 
land village has now, and all quite irrespective 
of the price of coal. And most of the fore- 
going applies to every other uncivilized coun- 
try in the world. 

Man has always dreamed of doing great 
things, and has attempted in his puny way to 
accomplish them, only to find in the end that 
Nature has a better way, and waits to perform 
it gigantically as soon as her secrets are found 
out. The earth is after all a great machine, 
and during the century just passed man has 
found out how many of the interrelated parts 
may be made to work at his bidding. At 
some distant day perhaps we may come to un- 
derstand every crank and cog and lever of 
the machine. It may be that by accident or 
design we shall hit upon the master lever 
which will set the whole machine working for 
us. Meantime, long-distance transmission may 
be regarded as one of the cogs. 
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REVOLUTION 
in the produc- 
tion of wheat is prom- 
ised —the beginnings 
of it have in _ fact 
been achieved—by the 
successful experiments 
made during the last 
ten years at the Minne- 
sota State Experiment 
Station, associated with 
the agricultural school 
of the University of Minnesota. The aim 
was to make new breeds of wheat. Both 
yield and quality are greatly increased. 
The new wheats, which are the product of 
breeding and selection combined, have been 
tested for every purpose. They are not only 
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larger in yield than the old wheats, and better 
able to withstand unfavorable weather and 
disease, but. they are as rich in essential food 
qualities. During the summer of 1900 the 
experimental stage was passed and actual farm 
trials were made; for a farm trial is the ulti- 
mate test of a new wheat. Whatever favor- 
able results may be shown in the experimental 
stages, the wheat must still stand the final 
practical'test in the fields of the farmer. In 
the fields it has now proved its right to sup- 
plant the old, standard varieties. The con- 
crete results are these: a toning up of the 
wheat harvest, not only of the region where the 
experiments are carried on, but of the entire 
wheat area of the world; the overthrowing of 
the argument of Sir W. Crooks, president of 
the British Association, that the supply of the 





BREEDING NEW WHEATS 


REMOVING THE POLLEN 


To be transferred to another plant 


wheat of the world would soon become in- 
adequate for the needs of the world; a 
marked increase in the world’s wealth, millions 
of dollars being added in a single season in 
only one section of the wheat-producing area 
of the world. 

The work of wheat breeding began many 
years ago on the great Vilmorin estate in 
France. M. Henri Vilmorin, carried on ex- 
tensive experiments in the creation of new 
breeds, more than a thousand new wheats 
having been tested by him. I shall not forget 
a trip to his farms at Verriéres-le-Buisson, 
under the guidance of the present head of the 
house, M. Philippe Vilmorin. Ten years ago 
similar work was begun at the state institution 
in Minnesota, not only to create new breeds 
of wheat but to carry them forward through 
a series of years until enough wheat of a 
superior variety should be accumulated to 
enable the farmers to make the final test 
themselves. This work has been carried on 
at no expense to the farmer; for all the 
results are for the benefit of the public. 

To create a new wheat the pollen from the 
flower of one wheat must be artificially trans- 
ferred to the stigma of the flower of another 
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TRANSFERRING THE POLLEN 


To the stigma of a wheat plant 


wheat. Wheat is a_ self-fertilizing plant. 
Left to itself, it will reproduce itself through- 
out endless centuries. Great care is neces- 
sary in the werk, and trained men are essential. 
As soon as the pollen is transferred—which is 
done about four o’clock in the morning at the 
hour when the wheat florets open—the head 
of wheat is encased in a tissue sack so that 
the work may not be interfered with by any 
pilfering insect or bird. Two of the best 
known varieties are selected, one for the 
father, the other for the mother of the new 
race. When the harvest comes it may be 
that the new wheat has some of the poor, and 
few of the good characteristics of the parents ; 
or the reverse may be the case. It is im- 
possible to say in advance what the new wheat 
will be. 

From the single head which results as the 


CUTTING AWAY THE FLORETS 
And a head in tissue sack after pollenization 


first harvest, only a handful of kernels is 
threshed out. This handful is of immense 
importance, for these kernels may become the 
source of a mighty race, destined not only to 
supplant the old wheats, but to add enor- 
mously to the wealth of the world. But the 
last results are slowly won; for the first 
harvest is very meagre, and the second and 
even the third are small. But after a number 
of years enough wheat can be garnered to 
sow the twentieth of an acre; and then come 
tangible results. To breed a new wheat re- 
quires infinite pains and patience. It has 
taken ten years to bring the new wheat 
varieties at the Minnesota Experiment Station 
to the farm test. 

In the meantime hundreds of wheats have 
been proven valueless. Some were too heavy 
in the stalk, thus “lodging,” as it is called, 
falling over in seasons of much moisture be- 
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cause of a too rank growth; some were par- 
ticularly susceptible to the diseases of wheat ; 
some were poor in the color of the kernel, 
while still others were deficient in yield or 
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lacking in essential food elements. A suc- 
cessful new wheat must not only yield a 
larger number of bushels per acre, the 
first and all-important requisite, but it 
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SHOWING THE STRENGTH OF A ROOT 


must be hardy and it must be rich in food 
qualities. 

From the hour of the creation of the new 
wheat in the gray of a summer morning, 
throughout its life, a careful record is kept of 
every event in its history, in a book which is 
the record of the wheat’s life. 

Selection plays an important part as well 
as breeding. At every step only the best 
wheat kernels and wheat stalks are preserved ; 
defectives are rejected. No effort is spared 
to give the new wheat the best possible start 
in life. In some ways the selection may be 
considered more important than the breeding 
itself. During these experiments nearly five 
hundred wheats were thrown away as de- 
ficients. Out of the entire number bred, less 
than a dozen were retained. A number of 
those which were kept for future trials were 
especially prolific, registering as high as eight 
to ten bushels per acre above the old wheats 
planted alongside of them and receiving the 
same treatment. 

In the spring of 1900, enough of one 
variety of the new wheat having accumulated 
to warrant field trials, a number of thrifty and 


intelligent farmers from various parts of Minne- 
sota were selected, and to them enough seed 
was sent to give it a fair trial. Every farmer 
was supplied with an elaborate record-blank. 
If for any reason the new wheat should be given 
a better chance or a worse chance than the old, 
especial attention should be called to the fact. 
Some of the reports indicated by the abnor- 
mally large increase of the new wheat that 
the farmer had given it a better opportunity 
than the old wheat, even though he did not 
say so, and all such instances were thrown 
out as being unfair to the old wheat. Other 
farmers were as plainly unfair to the new 
wheat, and their data were rejected. Out of 
all the instances, about forty were selected as 
having complied with all the conditions. 

The new wheat averaged almost four and 
one-half bushels per acre more than the Fife 
wheat, one of the old standard varieties, and 
almost one and one-half bushels more than 
the average of all the wheats with which it 
was compared. In some few instances the 
new wheat was below the old, and there may 
be some regions where a new wheat will have 
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to be bred to meet the climatic and soil con- 
ditions; for it is now possible to make a 
wheat to order. 

It seems fair to say that the increase of the 


new wheat over all old varieties will be at 
least two bushels per acre. In the three 
states of Minnesota, North Dakota and South 
Dakota, there are on an average about 
15,000,000 acres of land planted to wheat. 
When the new wheat is in use over all this 
region, an increase of only two bushels per 
acre will make a crop at least 30,000,000 
bushels larger than the old varieties would 
have yielded. At an average price of seventy- 
five cents per bushel, the increase in wealth 
in the region will be $22,500,000 a year. 

The new wheat which has been grown 
under the direction of Professor Willet M. 
Hayes, of the Minnesota School of Agricul- 
ture, will be given a much wider field trial 
among the farmers this summer. Those who 
planted the wheat last season, have, in ad- 
dition to their own seed supply, about 4,000 
bushels to sell to other farmers, and the new 
wheat, it is expected, will have quite an ap- 
preciable effect upon the harvest of 1901. 

The wheat known as Minnesota No. 163 
has yielded as high as 42.7 bushels per acre, 
while none of the eight new wheats during 
the six years’ trial has ever run behind 19.5 
bushels. The average of each new wheat 


for a period of six consecutive years, from 
1895 to 1900, inclusive, is in no case less than 
twenty-seven bushels per acre, while the 
average of all the averages of the new wheats 
is 28.1 bushels per acre. The general aver- 
age of the standard varieties in the region on 
the farms is from thirteen to fifteen bushels 
per acre, so that, while making due allowance 
for superior farming at the station, the allow- 
ance of an increase of two bushels per acre 
when the new wheat passes into complete 
sway in the northwestern wheat fields, seems 
far too low. On a number of farms of the 
higher type it showed more than two bushels 
increase in last season’s harvest. 

The tabular statement subjoined shows in 
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THRESHING OUT NEW WHEAT 
An entire harvest is being poured into the sack from 
the pail 


In earlier years. 


condensed form what the eight best wheats 
have accomplished at the station. Each of 
these is given a number rather than a name, 
prefaced by the word Minnesota. Some of 
the eight give promise of yielding better 
results than have been achieved by Minnesota 
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No. 163, the wheat now under test by the 
farmers. In the table the first three wheats 
are the old, standard varieties. The table 
shows results for a period of six years. 


YIELD OF VARIOUS WHEATS OVER A PERIOD 
OF YEARS. 





Variety. 


Minn. Number. 


1896 Yield. 
1897 Yield 
| 1898 Yield. 
1899 Yield. 
1900 Yield 
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It does not seem too much to say that 
science has here achieved a notable triumph ; 
for it has not only given to the world ad- 
ditional safeguards to one of the most impor- 
tant industries known to the race, but it has 
added materially to the world’s wealth. 
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UNITED STATES CONSULATE AT FOOCHOW. 


OUR CONSULS AND OUR TRADE 


HOW OUR REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD ARE REGARDED WITH 

ENVY BY OTHER NATIONS—A PROMPT SERVICE IN COLLECTING 

DATA FOR MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS — PUBLICATION 

OF A GOVERNMENT “DAILY,” THE ONLY ONE OF ITS KIND IN 

THE WORLD— MERITS AND DEFECTS OF OUR CONSULAR SYSTEM 
BY 


FREDERIC EMORY 


CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF FOREIGN COMMERCE, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


N an article, “Our Growth as a World 


branch of our Government machinery which 


Power,” in the WorLp’s Work for No- 
vember, the wonderful development in 
the export of American manufactures during 
the past few years was ascribed mainly to the 
inventive genius and mechanical skill of our 
people, which have enabled us to undersell 
even the more advanced industrial nations of 
Europe. It was pointed out that our prog- 
ress in foreign markets is the more extraordi- 
nary because of the general lack, until very 
recently, of organized or intelligent effort by 
our manufacturers or by our exporters to 
cater to any but our own consumers. With 
most defective and inefficient methods, we 
have surprised ourselves and the world at 
large by suddenly emerging from our absorp- 
tion in domestic trade as a potent factor of 
international commerce. 
The same result has been reached in a 


a few years ago seemed but little likely to 
challenge the emulation of other countries, 
and is still the object of much well-meaning 
but ignorant criticism, not by foreigners, but 


by would-be reformers at home. For it is 
only lately that the consular service of the 
United States has come to be regarded by 
the best authorities abroad as the most effi- 
cient organization of its kind in the world for 
spreading the sale of goods, for stimulating 
home industry and enterprise, and for inform- 
ing exporters as to trade conditions in every 
important market of the globe. 

In view of the demand from various quar- 
ters for reforms in our consular system, this, 
doubtless, will be regarded as a surprising 
statement, but it is one that is abundantly 
borne out by the facts. It is the fashion to 
argue that, decause the consular service is 





OUR CONSULS AND OUR TRADE 


THE CORNER TAKEN BY THE UNITED STATES CON- 
SULATE, FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, GERMANY. 


largely made up of men appointed for merely 
political or personal reasons, therefore its 
fruits must necessarily be bad. But it some- 
times happens that a system confessedly 
faulty produces some good results; and para- 
doxical as it may seem, there are foreign 
experts who consider the frequent changes 
in our consular corps, which most of our re- 
formers denounce as wholly pernicious, to be 
one of the reasons which explain the admit- 
tedly greater usefulness of American consuls 
in promoting trade. 


COMPLAINTS OF THE BRITISH SERVICE 


Six years ago the commercial world of 
Great Britain was beginning to take note of 
the practical character of the reports on com- 
merce and industry by American consuls, and 
the promptness with which they were printed 
and distributed by the Department of State. 
The British Chambers of Commerce were 











THE DOORWAY OF CONSULATE, GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR, 


called upon by the Executive Council to con- 
sider “the action taken by the Government 
of the United States and by other govern- 
ments by means of special consular reports, 
in order to supply their traders with informa- 
tion up to date with regard to openings for 
business in foreign countries,” and the opin- 
ion was expressed that the practical value of 
the reports of British consuls “ would be much 
increased if they afforded more direct and 
early suggestions and details with respect to 
trade questions of present interest.” The 
local chambers of commerce were, therefore, 
invited to make suggestions as to trade in- 
quiries by consuls for submission to the For- 
eign Office. In the responses to this circular, 
a variety of changes were proposed for the 
improvement of the commercial work of the 


THE CONSULATE AT CHUNGKING, CHINA. 


British consular service. At the meeting of 
the Bradford Chamber of Commerce, the state- 
ment was made that United States consuls 
“did a great deal more” for the extension of 
trade than British consuls did. The-Cardiff 
chamber complained of the delay in printing 
the British consular reports. The Hull 
chamber thought the reports of British con- 
suls should be given to the public as promptly 
as possible, ‘if necessary, even by telegraph.” 
The Newport chamber replied to the effect 
that trained business men should be selected 
as consuls, and that it was desirable that the 
system of the United States Government in 
instructing its consular representatives “to 
report exhaustively upon trade and commerce, 
either in their isolated or general phases or 
developments,” should be adopted. 

The British agitation of the subject con- 
tinued, and about a year ago a commercial 
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OUR CONSUL AT COBURG, GERMANY. 


intelligence branch of the Board of Trade 
(a government bureau) was established, and 
the organ of the board, the Board of Trade 
Journal, was converted from a monthly into 
a weekly periodical, in order that consular 
and other commercial reports of current 
interest might be given more promptly to the 
public. 

This new departure is the more interesting 
because, for many years, the British system 
of consular reporting was regarded as a model, 
and even yet some of our reformers continue 
to assert that the British consuls are greatly 
superior to our own in their general efficiency 
in promoting trade. It is not intended here 
to institute comparisons, but simply to point 
out the fact that the British public does not 
share the view of our home critics, and is 
still inclined to take pattern by us. 


GERMANY COPYING OUR METHODS 


Germany, with her splendidly equipped 
commercial schools and admirable machinery 
for extending foreign trade, seems also to con- 


sider her facilities deficient by comparison 
with the American in the matter of procur- 
ing and promptly distributing commercial 
imformation, and has recently begun the 
publication, declaredly “after the mode of 
the United States Department of State,” of 
special consular reports upon trade matters, 
products, economic questions, etc., prepared 
by German consuls in reply to interrogatories 
or specific instructions from the government. 

Dr. Vosberg-Rekow, the head of the Cen- 
tral Bureau for preparing commercial treaties, 
in a recent book upon commercial treaties, in 
which he expresses the opinion that the United 
States is likely to be Germany’s strongest 
rival in industrial competition, speaks of our 
consular officers in Europe as “inspectors of 
our exports and vigilant sentinels who spy 
out every trade opening or advantage and 
promptly report it.” In another place he 
says :— 

“The Americans have acted judiciously in es- 
tablishing a system which is of the greatest advan- 
tage to themselves, but costly and inconvenient 
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WHERE THE STARS AND STRIPES WAVE OFFICIALLY 
AT CALCUTTA, INDIA. 


to their competitors. In all countries with which 
it has trade relations, the United States has sta- 
tioned consuls and consular agents. Every ship- 
ment of goods to a United States port must pass 
through the hands of these officials, and the amount, 
value, place of origin, market price ruling in the 
country of production, method of production, etc., 
are noted. The consuls thus dive deeply into the 
economic condition of their districts and obtain 
information the result of which is discernible in 
the steadily increasing exportations of their home 
country.” 


THE CONSULAR DAILY 


While Great Britain and Germany have 
been striving to overtake us, by devising 
means to improve their commercial informa- 
tion from consular sources, the United States 


has taken a long step in advance. In De- 
cember, 1897, the Chief of the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce of the Department of 
State, which has charge of the publication 
of the consular reports, recommended to the 
Secretary of State that all reports of imme- 
diate value and importance should be pub- 
lished daily, instead of monthly, as before, for 


the convenience of the newspaper press, 
trade bodies, exporting firms, etc., in order 
that the information might be supplied to the 
public with the least delay. 

The requisite authority was granted, and in 
January, 1898, the publication of daily con- 
sular reports was begun. 

The experiment proved successful from the 
start. The newspapers were the first to 
appreciate the change. The news agencies 
and special correspondents in Washington 
had previously been compelled to extract 
what they could from the reports in manu- 
script as they were received at the Depart- 
ment. Not infrequently, correspondents were 
forced to wait until one of their number had 
finished with a particular report. At present, 
every correspondent receives a copy of the 
daily consular reports early on the day of 
issue. One can now scarcely ever pick up a 
newspaper without seeing quotations from 


.these reports, or perhaps one or more reports 


in full. 
BUSINESS INTERESTS AROUSED 


The widespread publication of consular 
matter in the newspapers soon attracted the 
attention of business interests, and applica- 
tions for the State Department “daily ” be- 
gan to pour in. A manufacturer or an 
exporter would note that intelligence had 
been received which affected his business, 
and would write to the Department at once 
for particulars. Correspondence with impor- 
tant firms all over the United States was thus 
opened up, and the business community gradu- 
ally learned that the consular service could 
be relied upon to furnish information about 
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every detail of foreign trade. Naturally, in- 
quiries soon began to multiply for data as 
to this or that industry or process of manu- 
facture unknown in this country; the de- 
mand for certain lines of goods; the kind of 
competition to be met, and the obstacles to be 
overcome. When these inquiries promise to 
elicit information of general value, the con- 
suls are instructed to forward reports for 
publication. When, on the other hand, the 
inquiries relate only to minutiz, the inquirer 
is referred to the consular officers, who obtain 
the desired information if they can, and for- 
ward it in duplicate to the Department. The 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce retains one of 
the copies for purposes of reference or use 
in the Consular Reports if the matter should 
develop points of practical value; the other 
copy is promptly transmitted to the inquirer. 
This feature of the commercial work of the 
consuls has already grown to large propor- 
tions; but it is little known outside the 
comparatively narrow range of the particu- 
lar business concerns which have benefited 
by it. 


SOME EXAMPLES OF BENEFIT TO TRADE 


It is not to be expected that any consular 
officer can report exhaustively or with tech- 
nical accuracy on the wide range of questions 
which are often submitted, involving details 
of scientific discoveries and processes which 
only an expert could properly handle, but it 
is surprising how successful the average con- 
sul has proved himself to be in obtaining sub- 
stantially what is desired. A New York firm 
of exporters recently wrote the Department 
of State : — 
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“We take this opportunity of expressing to you 
our gratitude for the Consular Reports. We attrib- 
ute our having nearly doubled our foreign trade dur- 
ing the last three years in great degree to the light 
we obtain from careful perusal of these reports.” 


The president of a company manufactur- 
ing hardware and tools at New Haven, Conn., 
writes : — 

“Three years ago and over I took occasion to 
write to the different United States consuls in Eng- 
land and on the Continent of Europe, requesting 
the names of prominent hardware dealers and 
manufacturers. The replies were voluminous ; we, 
therefore, sent to the addresses given, circulars, 
samples, etc., and the result is to-day from 30 per 
cent to 35 per cent of our entire product in certain 
lines of hardware we export.” 


Undoubtedly the activity of the consuls 
has been greatly stimulated by the prompter 
publication and wider distribution of their 


reports. Encouragement is also given by 
the frequent recognition of the value of their 
services by the business world, and by the 
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estimation in which their commercial work is 
held by competing nations. 

It is but due to the consular service to say 
that, generally speaking, it shows itself not 
only responsive to the instructions of the 
Department of State and the demands of 
business interests at home, but often volun- 
teers information and advice which open up 
new fields of effort for our industries and 
trade. It is animated by an esprit de corps 
which springs not from a carefully elaborated 
system, but from the play of conditions, 
appealing to the individual judgment and 
patriotism of its members. Among the spon- 
taneous efforts of consuls on behalf of our 
commerce may be mentioned the forward- 
ing of samples of new products or of 
lines of merchandise especially suited to 
particular markets; the establishment of 
sample rooms at the consulates to exhibit 
American goods or of agencies for the sale 
of them; the promotion of better facilities 
of transportation, including direct steamship 
service. 

These facts show that while reformers 
have been busy devising means of improving 
the consular service, the service has auto- 
matically improved itself. Undoubtedly, the 
agitation for consular reform fulfils a useful 
purpose in arousing public interest in the 
improvement of the service and in provoking 
discussion of alleged defects. Itis more than 
likely that this particular reform has made so 
little progress, for the very reason that many 
of its advocates have shown themselves to be 
strangely misinformed. 





BLIND TEACHERS OF REFORM 


The secretary of one of our leading boards 
of trade during the sessions of the Inter- 
national Commercial Congress at Philadel- 
phia, about a year ago, gravely made the 
point that our consular service lacked edu- 
cation and was therefore inferior to the 
services of other countries in procuring com- 
mercial information. He was greatly sur- 
prised on being told that whether our consuls 
lacked education or not, they were admitted 
by foreign governments to be without peers 
in this branch of their work. <A professional 
reformer who is very much in evidence has 
asserted on two occasions (and was promptly 
brought to book for it) that we are at a great 
disadvantage in competing for trade because 
of the inefficiency of our consuls, and has 
descanted glowingly on the superiority of their 
foreign colleagues in the very line of work 
in which the Americans, as has been shown, 
are held by the best opinion abroad to excel. 
The same authority (he has been widely 
quoted) declares that “the grade of our com- 
mercial representation in foreign countries is 
below that of any civilized country,” and that 
“there is no comparison between England’s 
foreign commercial service and ours.’’ Con- 
trast with these sweeping assertions the 
criticisms by Englishmen of their consular 
system in its relation to trade and the testi- 
mony of practical business men in this coun- 
try. 


THE WEAK SPOT IN OUR CONSULAR SYSTEM 


Among the practical business men who 
appeared before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations at the hearing in May last, there 
was one who put his finger on a weak spot 
which seems fully to justify the demand for 
legislative reform. “I have come to believe,” 
he said, “ that the lack in our consular service 
is owing more to the short tenure of office 
than to the quality of the material that is 
originally appointed, and any bill that will 
give opportunity for our consuls to perfect 
themselves in the requirements which all 
must gain when they take the field, will add 
to the efficiency of the service.” Perhaps 
there would not be so much opposition to 
consular reform if it concentrated itself upon 
the effort to obtain greater stability of tenure 
and an equitable system of rewards for 
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meritorious service and to secure a much 
needed elasticity in permitting the transfer, 
at the option of the Department of State, of 
any consular officer from one post to another, 
as occasion required. It is but natural that 
the present incumbents and their friends 
should antagonize a movement which pro- 
poses to make their continuance in office 
depend upon a drastic scheme of examina- 
tions. No doubt, they would be much more 
placable, if assured that they were not to be 
rudely jostled or perhaps thrown out by the 
reform, so long as they continued to do satis- 
factory work. 

How best to reconcile the views of those 
who regard competitive examinations as the 
only practicable means of eliminating objec- 
tionable elements with the undoubtedly valid 
requirement of personal fitness, especially in 
business training and experience, would seem 
to be a question to be settled only by some 
form of compromise. Might not the solution 
be found by attaching to the scheme of selec- 
tion primarily by examination, the condition 
that only that candidate shall be chosen who 
is able to satisfy the Department of State 
that he possesses the requisite qualities ? 


THE LITERARY CONSUL 


It is very doubtful whether the consular 
service would have accomplished the commer- 
cial work of the past few years which it has 
accomplished, had it been composed of mere 


literati. A large percentage of such a force 
might have consumed valuable time that has 
been expended in practical work for the 
everyday use of our manufacturers and ex- 
porters, in studying subjects of real utility 
and interest only to themselves or to a com- 
paratively narrow circle of congenial spirits, 
or in perfecting themselves in social accom- 
plishments. As cases in point, the fact may 
be mentioned, in no spirit of harshness, that 
two of our most accomplished literary men 
who held important consular posts some years 
ago were among the most difficult to extract 
commercial information from, and yet they 
have figured in the magazines as authorita- 
tive purveyors of advice as to how the con- 
sular service should be reformed in order to 
' make it a satisfactory instrument of trade! 
The truth is that the politician who is ap- 
pointed to a consular post is usually some- 


thing besides a mere party worker. As a 
rule, he is a newspaper man, a merchant, a 
manufacturer (even if it be only in a small 
way), who is more or less in touch with busi- 
ness affairs, and there are but few who rely 
upon politics exclusively as a means of sup- 
port. And it must be admitted that even 
with the handicap of the “spoils” instinct, he 
sometimes does better work for our business 
men than would a carefully trained neophyte 
who has never rubbed about in practical 
life. 

Undoubtedly, the movement which is rap- 
idly gaining headway in our colleges for 
special courses to train young men for the 
diplomatic and consular services is a whole- 
some feature of the general tendency toward 
the adoption of more intelligent, more scien- 
tific, methods in our government service, and 
also in the development of our export trade. 
Training of this kind is an excellent specific 
for the evils complained of, but the experi- 
ence of other countries proves that it is easy 
to take an overdose. By all means give us 
educated consuls; but may it not be found 
wiser to insist that they shall first have 
served an apprenticeship (such as most of 
the present consuls “ave served) in a news- 
paper office, a counting-house, a workshop, or 
a bank? 

The same considerations do not apply to 
the diplomatic service, which is essentially a 
polite profession in which the greater the 
degree of intellectual and social training, the 
better the results. In this field, the special 
courses of colleges and the test of academic 
attainments can work no serious harm, but, 
on the contrary, should prove most helpful. 
The burden of all the demands of reform in 
the consular service is greater effictency in 
trade, and how is this to be secured if not by 
making it a primary qualification of consular 
officers that they shall have a practical knowl- 
edge of and adaptability for the most impor- 
tant of the duties they are to discharge ? 

Upon the whole, may we not conclude that 
in so far as foreign commerce is concerned, 
we have in our consular service a relatively 
good thing, and that in seeking to make it 
better, we should be careful not to paralyze 
the individuality, the special energies, ad- 
mired of other nations, which it has devel- 
oped largely of and by itself ? 





A NERVE CENTRE OF VAST INDUSTRY 


THE UTILIZATION OF THE WHOLE WATER-POWER OF LAKE 
SUPERIOR FOR A MULTITUDE OF ALLIED INDUSTRIES—A 
RAILROAD TO HUDSON’S BAY—THE ENERGY OF THE MAN 
WHO IS DEVELOPING A REGION OF IMPERIAL EXTENT 


BY 


DWIGHT E. WOODBRIDGE 


NE of the greatest industrial move- 
() ments of the time is the rediscovery 
of water-power, and the new era in its 
use since the long-distance transmission of 
power has been made practicable. Mr. 
Francis H. Clergue, a young lawyer of Ban- 
gor, Maine, was among the first to realize the 
enormous possibilities of the new  water- 
power. Seven years ago, having secured 
financial backing, he began a search for a lo- 
cation fitted for his purpose. He traveled 
westward, examining numerous falls and 
rapids, but found nothing satisfactory until 
he reached the Sault Sainte Marie. Its pos- 
sibilities were apparent at a glance, he demon- 
strated the value of the property to his 
backers, the utilization of the power of Lake 
Superior was at once decided upon, and a 
company was organized. 

The first canal, completed several years 
ago, is upon the Canadian side of the rapids, 
and is cut about half a mile through the sand- 
stone rim of Lake Superior. It furnishes 
20,000 horse-power, but when it was first 
offered for sale no one wanted it. The de- 
mand for cheap energy had not reached the 
shores of the western lakes, and manufac- 
turers were unwilling to move their plants to 
such a remote point. The builders of the 
canal saw that, if they were to escape failure 
they must make use of the power themselves. 
Mr. Clergue was equal to the emergency. 
He had often been in the paper mills about 
his home in Maine; he was familiar with the 
manufacture of pulp; and, since an abundant 
supply of raw material was at hand in the 
forests of spruce which stretch northward 
from the Sault, he determined to build a mill. 
This mill is now annually making $800,000 
worth of pulp at a handsome profit. 

The building of this mill was the first step 
in a great industrial scheme. Other indus- 


tries that have been developed are the mining 
of iron ore, sulphur, nickel and copper ; the 
manufacture of iron, steel, and a dozen other 
such products; lumbering; the construction 
and operation of railway and steamship lines 
on the lakes and to European ports, and 
colonization on a large scale. Everyone of 
these has grown more or less naturally out of 
its predecessor. For instance, spruce lumber 
is worth from $8 to $10 a cord at the paper 
mills. Before Mr. Clergue began to build a 
pulp mill, he bought spruce stumpage from 
the Canadian government at ten cents a cord. 
Thus he produced pulp more cheaply than any 
of his competitors. Sulphite pulp is worth 
nearly twice as much as paper pulp, and he de- 
termined to undertake its manufacture. The 
first necessity was a supply of sulphur. That 
from Sicily, used in the paper mills of the 
United States, cost much for freight alone. 
But a hundred miles to the eastward of the 
Sault, and easily accessible, were mineral de- 
posits whose ore was a combination of sulphur, 
nickel, copper and iron. Could not the sul- 
phur in this ore be utilized? A laboratory was 
built, and the problem was soon solved. 
Then a mine in the Sudbury country was 
bought and furnaces for roasting the ore and 
a mill for making the pulp were put up. 
After roasting the ore there remained a by- 
product rich in nickel. The chemists were 
called upon to devise an electrical method for 
separating and reducing it. After much ex- 
periment they succeeded, and long contracts 
were made with the greatest of German steel 
makers, for the purchase of an electrically 
smelted, nickel-steel product to the amount of 
250 tons a day. 

Mr. Clergue’s chemists, moreover, in the 
course of their ferro-nickel experiments, found 
the ore from the Sudbury mine too rich in nickel 


to make a hard steel without the addition of, 
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a non-nickeliferous pig iron. Here opened 
another instructive chapter. A short time 
before there had been a “rush” of gold 
hunters to the Michipicoten river, 125 miles 
north of the Sault, on the shores of Lake 
Superior. One of the prospectors found, not 
gold, but an outcrop of hematite iron which he 
offered for $500, and Mr. Clergue bought the 
clam. The engineers whom he despatched 
to examine and report upon his purchase 
found a vast deposit of ore, covered only by 
rotting leaves and mold. 

In the summer of 1899, a supply of iron 
was needed for the manufacture of nickel- 
steel. One day in August, a scow, carrying 
civil engineers, navvies, horses and tools, was 
towed out of the Sault harbor bound for the 
Indian mission of Michipicoten. Arriving 
there the men went ashore, and cleared a 
corner in the edge of the forest. Tree-clad 
mountains rose on all sides, and there seemed 
no possible route for the railroad that they 
had been ordered to build. Twelve miles 
away lay the ore, and it was their task to 
reach it immediately by the easiest route. 
That was the order, and the only one, from 
their chief. 

Before cold weather set in, the line crossing 
ravines and mountain walls of rock was sur- 
veyed, steam shovels were brought from the 
Sault, saw-mills were started, buildings were 
erected, and supplies for the long winter were 
landed at a dock so new that it still gave 
forth the fragrance of the forest. The first 
arrivals in the spring found the road graded 
and ready for the track layers; and, before 
the end of July, 1900, one could ride from the 
mine over a track laid with 80-pound steel 
rails, in cars of fifty tons capacity, pulled by 
100-ton locomotives. Since then vast quan- 
tities of ore have been shipped to Canada and 
the United States, and now blast furnaces for 
making pig-iron, open hearth furnaces for re- 
ducing it to steel, electric furnaces for the 
ferro-nickel, and rolling mills for the manufac- 
ture of rails are being built at the Sault. 

To ship ore from the Michipicoten mine 
ships were lacking, and the rates then charged 
on the lakes being too high, four ships were 
bought in England. These ships were the 
first to pass into the lake through the deep 
channel lately completed by the Canadian 
government ; and this channel was also first 
used by them to carry cargoes from the great 
lakes to the Old World, all of them having 
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been loaded on Lake Erie with steel for Eng- 
land last November. When they return, 
four other ships of equal or greater capacity, 
will be practically completed in the Clyde 
yards. By that time, too, a line of three 
passenger ships between the Sault and 
Clergue’s new Manitoulin railway to the East, 
and Michipicoten to the Northeast will be in 
operation. 

This brings us to the railway projects of 
this exceptional man of forty-two, which are 
intended to make the Sault the entrepét of a 
populous agricultural and industrial region. 
The Manitoulin and Northshore railway will 
open up the mineral riches of Sudbury and 
Manitoulin. Greater things, however, are ex- 
pected from the Algoma Central, which runs 
northward from the Sault, and will soon touch 
the main line of the Canadian Pacific. Be- 
yond that it will run through the primeval 
wilderness. Two hundred miles further and 
it will tap Hudson Bay, that great arm of the 
Atlantic which Canadian statesmen have for 
a generation dreamed of reaching with a rail- 
way. “In five years,’ says Mr. Clergue, 


“we shall be carrying salt-water fish from 
Hudson Bay to the interior of the states.” 
It is proposed during the next five years 


to settle 50,000 Englishmen and other de- 
sirable Europeans on the land along the line. 
Many are already on the ground, and some 
thousands are booked to arrive during the 
summer. Mr. Clergue’s ideas on colonization 
are characteristic: every effort will be made 
by his railroad and the parent company at 
the Sault to transform these immigrants into 
a self-supporting and contented population. 
The Algoma Central will be a colonization 
line of railroad. Thousands of forty-acre 
farms will be laid out, each with the same 
railway frontage. The settler, in addition to 
forty acres, will be given more land in the 
rear of his first holding. His railroad frontage 
will not be increased, nor will he be permitted 
to monopolize the desirable locations. 

The Algoma Central will give every farmer 
access to a side track within a mile of his 
farm. It will also act as a market for his 
surplus. Mr. Clergue has planned, for in- 
stance, that if more wheat is raised along the 
road than can be profitably sold, his power 
company will erect a plant at the Sault for 
milling it, giving a steady market free from 
costly transportation charges; if there are 
more potatoes than will bring a fair price, the 
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company will make starch, for which there is 
always a demand ; and, if there are too many 
cattle, or if for anv reason the terminal market 
is unfavorably aticcted, it will erect abbatoirs 
and coldstorage warehouses. The settler in 
marketing his crops will, in short, have the 
assistance of the Consolidated Company, 
which, with its twenty millions of capital, now 
binds together the dozen or fifteen enterprises 
that Mr. Clergue has developed. The com- 
pany’s interests are so vast, and its millions 
of acres are of so little value without the 
success of the settler, that its own future and 
his are substantially one. 

Meantime, Mr. Clergue is mindful of the 
quest that first led him to the Sault, and he 
proposes to utilize every drop of water run- 
ning from Lake Superior except what is 
needed for the canals and locks of the Ameri- 
can and Canadian governments. 

On the Michigan side a second canal, 
which will have 50,000 horse-power is being 
cut, the largest canal ever cut for the utiliza- 
tion of power. It will run two and a half 
miles, half of its length, through walls of 
sandstone, and then through heavy clay 200 
feet wide and thirty deep at the upper end, 
and it will broaden at the lower end into a 
stream nearly fourteen hundred feet in width. 
It will turn eighty great turbines. Part of the 
power thus generated will be used by the 
company for manufacturing calcic carbide and 
alkali, for refining metals, and for other pur- 
poses, but most of it has already been leased 
for long terms to outside corporations at 
profitable prices. 

These two canals will not consume all the 
flow from Lake Superior not needed for navi- 
gation purposes, and so a third power canal 
has been started. This will be on the Cana- 
dian side, some distance from the river, and 
is to be almost as large as the Michigan one. 
That the diversion of such a tremendous 
quantity of water may not permanently lower 
the level of Lake Superior, remedial works 
are now being built at the head of the rapids 
of Sault Marie. It is planned that as the 
flow through the power canals increases, the 
dams of the remedial works shall be similarly 
increased, so that the increasing flow through 
the canals shall be offset by a retarded flow 
through the rapids. Thus, a few years hence, 
when all the available water shall pass through 
the canals, there will be no rapids; and the 





traveler up the lakes, instead of halting to 
watch the white water rush down jagged 
rocks, will see only the dry bed of a vanished 
river where the rapids were, and he will hear 
the roar only of the water through the canals, 
the whirr of wheels and the whiz of saws. 

The most noteworthy traits of the man 
who has planned and is directing these enter- 
prises are his masterly grasp of large under- 
takings, and his power to inspire others with 
confidence, and to shape them to his way of 
thinking. All who follow his lead swear by 
him, and the day’s work with them ends only 
when the task is accomplished. Results are 
what he seeks, and those who help him to win 
them are sure of prompt and generous re- 
ward. Few corporations pension men for life 
who sell for a song what afterwards proves to 
be worth millions, but the name of the dis- 
coverer of the Michipicoten mines is on the 
pay-roll of the Clergue company and will re- 
main there until death erases it. 

Nor is Mr. Clergue too busy for sentiment. 
When he began clearing the débris that had 
accumulated above the mines of Hudson Bay 
Company occupation, near the sleepy village of 
Sainte Marie, he came upon the lock built by 
the fur traders two centuries ago to get their 
boats around the rapids.. The very fact of 
the existence of this lock had been forgotten. 
He carefully rebuilt it, encircled it with a bii 
of greensward, arid is now completing a large 
office building overlooking it. Near the old 
lock he found the rotted remains of a stockade 
surrounding a tumble-down fort. A_ para- 
peted stone wall now replaces the stockade, 
and the fort, repaired and made habitable, is 
Mr. Clergue’s artistic home. 

He has chosen a historic spot as the centre 
of his labors; for it was on the site of Sainte 
Marie that in 1670 the Intendant of France, 
with all the regalia of royalty, received the 
submission of the tribes of the far northwest, 
even to the China seas. Here St. Lussan 
and his comrades took possession for the 
Grand Monarch of a region whose limits they 
could not guess; here for decades came the 
coureur de bois and the fur trader; and 
here in later years has passed the most splen- 
did procession of commerce the world has 
seen. The new industrial empire which the 
Bangor lawyer and his associates are build- 
ing could scarcely have a more romantic birth- 
place. 
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SHARING PROSPERITY 


SOME EXPERIMENTS WHICH SHOW WHY ONE PLAN FAILS AND 
ANOTHER SUCCEEDS— CLOSER COOPERATION OF EMPLOYEE 


WITH EMPLOYER AND ATTENTION 


TO DETAILS THE RESULT 


—REWARD FOR MERIT IS THE IDEA, NEVER FOR CHARITY 


BY 


R. E. PHILLIPS 


N 1886 a large commercial house in New 
York had an exceptionally prosperous 
year. Believing that success was due 

partly to the intelligent co-operation of their 
employees, the manager decided to give them 
a share in the profits, and for three years a 
cash bonus of three per cent. on wages was 
paid. But the plan failed. For the first 
year, indeed, the employees worked with 
greater interest, but by the second year they 
had taken the additional money as a matter 
of course. In 1889 a question came up over 
putting eight layers of goods under the cut- 
ting machine for a certain pattern instead of 
four. It meant doubling the output with 
practically no extra work. Yet because the 
company insisted there was a strike. The 
share in the yearly profits had not brought 
closer co-operation—and chiefly because the 
company gave away money instead of paying 
it for service. And the scheme was abandoned. 

But with the beginning of the present year 
the company decided to try an experiment 
along somewhat different lines. Profits now are 
distributed only if the various salesmen earn 
their share, though the bonus to be divided is 
calculated on the volume of business done in 
all departments and not in separate depart- 
ments. The man at the necktie counter, if 
he sells more ties in a month than were sold 
at that counter during the same month a year 
ago, received a share just as the man does in 
‘the clothing department, where the actual 
profits to the concern are much larger. A 
complete record of what each man sells 
is kept, and this determines his salary. If 
by large sales he lowers the percentage 
allowed for marketing the goods his salary is 
increased. If the sales drop off and the per- 
centage is increased, the salary is reduced. 
The man receives in money, in as far as it is 
possible to judge, exactly what he is worth. 
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The plan is even wider in its detail. 
salesman in one department refers a customer 
to another, he is given half credit for any 
sales resulting, or if he is busy and is asked 
for by the customer he again gets half credit. 
All this has brought results: the worker 
has a definite end to work for. One of the 
salesmen .said frankly that the entire force 
was working harder. Another told of a num- 
ber of his associates who had considerably 
bettered their condition under the new ar- 
rangement. Still another figured that in 
January he made an extra profit of a dollar a 
week. What may eventually result remains 
to be proved. But the plan will probably 
succeed, for the underlying idea is right. 
The men give something for something. 
There is no charity in it. 

Similar in principle is an experiment which 
has been carried on for a much longer time at 
the Bourne Cotton Mills at Fall River. 
Twenty-three semi-annual dividends averaging 
three and a half per cent. on wages have al- 
ready been paid. The plan originated in a 
curious way. Jonathan Bourne, the first 
president of the company, was originally a 
merchant in the whaling trade. It was the 
custom to offer a share of the catch to the 
men. Mr. Bourne thought this idea should 
apply to a cotton mill as well as to a whaling 
vessel. He proposed it to the company’s di- 
rectors in 1888, and it was accepted. In the 
following May the treasurer of the company 
outlined the proposed plan to the employees. 
On July ist, 1889, it was put into operation, 
and six months later the first cash dividend 
was paid. 

In return for added interest in the success 
of the Bourne Mills, all employees share—in 
proportion to wages earned—in the concern’s 
profits. Faithful and continuous service was 
the only condition. This was the whole plan 
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in a nutshell. The amount of the dividend to 
be divided was settled upon as not less than 
six, and not more than ten, per cent. of the 
semi-annual dividend paid to the stockholders. 
By this arrangement the company did not di- 
vulge its private business or its total profits. 
During the first eight years the directors con- 
sidered and passed upon the plan twelve times. 
They tried to get at the feeling of the em- 
ployees, and watched carefully for specific 
results. In 1895 a circular was sent to each 
workman, enclosing a blank ballot, with the 
request that he return it with an estimate of 
the advantages of their profit-sharing. All 
ballots were sealed. There was some curious 
answers. 

One man said that the plan was wzfair to 
the stockholders. 

Six in all voted “no” to its continuance. 
The others were all in its favor. 

One said, “It shows respect from the 
master. I have received over one hundred 
and twenty dollars in dividends. Thanks.” 


Another, who had been a little over four 
years in the company’s employ, said: “It 
raises the laborer above the mere wage-earner, 
and I believe the principle right and a benefit 
to me.” 

One of the women employees wrote: “I 


think it is a benefit, because there is not so 
much changing of help, and they become 
more interested in their work. It is our duty 
to do our work, but it is encouraging to feel 
that we are rewarded for it.” 

Many of them emphasized the fact that the 
plan “showed respect from the master,” and 
so encouraged them to do better work. 

But tesults in the development of business 
had more weight than this expression of 
opinion. Good wages are of the very first 
importance. No plan of betterment is pos- 
sible without what the workers call “ honest ”’ 
pay. The average wage paid now by the 
Bourne Mills is $7.50 a week. Formerly it 
was $6; and this was the average in the other 
cotton mills nearby. It cost one of the mills 
in the neighborhood of $300,000 to come to 
the standard set by the Bourne Company. 
The average pay under the profit-sharing has 
increased ten per cent., and this notwith- 
standing that the general standard price of 
wages was higher formerly than now, and 
that the working hours have been reduced 
from sixty to fifty-eight hours a week. The 
fair rate of wages, good management, and 
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the fact that the pay has always been largely 
based upon piece-work, have been taken into 
consideration by the company in determining 
results. But, as the treasurer of the com- 
pany recently said, good management is 
largely the result of an effective working force. 

From the beginning the company has tried 
to enforce upon the employees how clearly 
the dividend paying must depend upon them, 
particularly during the years when business 
is dull and competition close. By making 
examples of carelessness attention to details 
has been gained. If the belts in a cotton 
factory are allowed to run three minutes an 
hour on loose pulleys it means a loss of five 
per cent. in the production. But that has all 
become real to the employees, because they 
see that carelessness reduces profit—their’s 
as well as the stockholders’. In the making 
of “seconds,” too, there has been a success- 
ful change. 

The employees call their profit-sharing a 
“divvy,” and regard it much as a stockholder 
regards his dividend on stock. But they have 
come to rely in large measure upon the gen- 
erosity of the company to keep it going. 
One day, a few years ago, 110 of the male 
employees left work without permission, to 
attend a field-day celebration in Fall River. 
It was a breaeh of discipline. Nothing was 
done about it until the day came for paying 
the semi-annual dividend. On that day each 
of these men received an envelope marked 
“gratuity,” with a note inside to the effect 
that although they had forfeited their divi- 
dend, a sum not as large as they would have 
received, but larger, as a matter of fact, than 
any previous dividend, was restored to them 
as “gratuity.” This good action broke the 
back of the codperative idea. In showing 
good will by a gift, compensation for service 
was at once lost sight of. It was a return to 
the old method. It involved the principle 
of the whole plan. The treasurer of the com- 
pany has often said in the presence of the 
men that it was a pleasure to pay them their 
“divvies ;’ and the first pamphlet issued 
mentioned the company’s generosity in pro- 
posing it. This seems the one weak point in 
the system. For, in its development, it 
stands for charity. 

By way of contrast, the Proctor & Gamble 
Company may be mentioned. The company’s 
factory is just out of Cincinnati in the little 
town of Ivorydale. Here there are about 
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800 employees, of whom 325 are boys and 
girls. The business of soap-making requires 
very little skilled labor, and wages are low. 
They average $10 a week for men; $4.75 for 
women ; and from $3.50to $7 for boys and 
girls. 

In 1887 the company adopted the plan of 
sharing profits. During the previous year 
there had been fourteen strikes in the factory, 
involving each time from ten to 100 men. 
Stability and education were needed. The 
plan as originally adopted gave a salary of 
$4,000 to each member of the firm actively 
engaged in the business, and divided the rest 
in a Certain ratio between the employees and 
the company. The employees’ share was 
divided according to wages received. All 
who had been in the company’s employ for 
three months were included, except the boys 
and girls earning less than $4.50 a week. 

In 1890 the company was incorporated, and 
a new plan was adopted of paying a bonus on 
wages proportional to that earned by the com- 
mon stock. A stockholder owning five hun- 
dred dollar’s worth of stock and an employee 
earning $500 a year receive the same dividend. 
The dividends since have averaged more than 
twelve per cent., and more than ninety, instead 
of fifty, per cent. of the employees draw their 
dividend. 

There have been several reasons for it all. 
Since 1892 the employees: have been en- 
couraged to become shareholders in the com- 
pany. Ten dollars assures to any employee 
one share of the common stock, bought at the 
market price by a trustee appointed by the 
company. Two years is allowed to complete 
the payment and interest on the unpaid bal- 
ance which is charged at four per cent. Nearly 
a hundred of the adult male employees own 
shares in the stock, the total present value of 
which is almost half a million dollars. 

In 1894 a pension plan was established. A 
portion of the profit dividend is set aside each 
year, and the company contributes an equal 
amount. A pension not exceeding three- 
fourths of the average wages received during 
the last two years of service is paid to any 
employee who, on account of old age, sickness 
or accident is obliged to give up work. The 
only condition is ten years of service. In 
1899 the pension fund amounted to about six 
thousand dollars, with only one pensioner, and 
he still earns something by tending the gate 
at the entrance to the factory grounds. 
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In the main, good spirit has been shown by 
the men. Of course there are always excep- 
tions. Men have left the Proctor & Gamble 
Company in dissatisfaction, but that would 
always happen even under the best conditions. 
In August, 1899, thirty-four boys in the pack- 
ing department went out ona strike. They 
had all been in the company’s employ several 
years, and had grown to manhood, though 
they were still on boy’s wages. Their action, 
however, was not so much a protest against 
profit-sharing as an illustration of the fact 
that profit-sharing is, after all, only a means. 
It tends to bring employer and worker into 
closer relations. And that is all. It does 
not take the place either of good wages or of 
permanent employment. 

One instance may be taken as typical of 
the general result. From time to time it is 
the custom to sum up the results at a meet- 
ing of the firm and the employees. Once it 
was pointed out that where the cost of raw ma- 
terial is the chief cost of production, the best 
way of saving is the prevention of waste. Form- 
erly, the scraps that came from the machine 
where the soap was cut were scattered heed- 
lessly over the floor. Once a week the floors 
had to be scraped, and from this material a low- 


grade soap was manufactured, which was called 
“ Banjo,” and sold at $1.25 a box. By a little 
attention another grade of soap was obtained 


from reworking this same material. This 
grade sells for $3 a box, and as about 10,000 
boxes are turned out every day, the saving in 
material alone is evident. But this is only 
one instance. The main result is that which 
the company set out in the beginning to attain 
—to bring about stability, to give permanent 
employment at good wages, and to educate 
their men in the business. At present there 
are only two men in important positions in 
the factory who have not been advanced or 
promoted from the ranks. And these two 
are employed on account of their technical 
knowledge and experience. 

The main objection to any form of profit- 
sharing is that it is illogical. It doesn’t work 
both ways. To share a loss means a decrease 
in wages. And good wages are at the basis 
of it all. It is, then, only where wages are 
entirely independent of all hazards of business 
that profit-sharing—or, better still, prosperity- 
sharing—can hope to succeed. Moreover, the 
method is everything. It stands for merit. 
Charity must be barred. 
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than Francis Joseph, Emperor of Aus- 

tria and King of Hungary. Merely 
to set down the story of his life is to unfold 
a tragedy worthy of the Attic stage. All his 
life he has been tried as with fire, buffeted 
by every exquisite experience of sorrow that 
a man can know and almost every ignominy 
that a king can endure. He came as a boy 
to a throne shaken by revolution and an 
empire seemingly crumbling to ruin. That 


| than Fy holds no more pathetic figure 


empire still has a prospect of the same fate. 
By the fortunes of two bloody wars precious 
parts of it have been lost to his crown for- 


ever. His only son died a violent death 
under circumstances that are still somewhat 
of a mystery. His brother Maximilian went 
to Mexico to establish an empire, but, as it 
turned out, only to find a grave; for he fell 
under the weapons of his own subjects — if 
he could ever have been entitled to regard 
in that light men whose loyalty was never 
anything but a matter of interest or compul- 
sion. Maximilian’s wife, the Empress Char- 
lotte, lost her reason under the blow. The 
Queen of Naples, the sister of the late Em- 
press of Austria, was driven from her throne 
during the struggle for Italian independence. 
She came to Francis Joseph a fugitive from 
the ramparts of Gaeta, where she had played 
a man’s part, for want of a man capable of 
playing it, by encouraging the garrison, at 
the hazard of her own life, to a splendid but 
vain resistance. A little over two years ago 
came the last blow. The nation was just 
preparing to celebrate the jubilee of its pa- 
.tient, beloved, and sorely stricken monarch 
when the Empress was murdered by an 
Italian anarchist. With wife, son, and 


BROOKS 


brother all lost, small wonder the Emperor 
cried out in his agony, “Is nothing to be 
spared me in this world?” There must 
arise the sombre simplicity of another Sopho- 
cles before the tragedy of such a life can be 
felt in its full measure. 

And if the past has been bitter, the pres- 
ent and the future, at least in many eyes, 
seem almost as hopeless. If the cup of all 
possible personal suffering is full, the por- 
tents are dark with presage of political 
trouble. Europe watches the Dual Mon- 
archy with a sense of impending dissolution. 

For more than fifty years Francis Joseph 
has striven “to solder close impossibilities 
and make them kiss,” and now at last the 
prophets declare that the forces of disunion 
are growing too strong even for his quiet 
and restraining influence. This, as_ will 
afterwards appear, is an opinion I venture 
to dispute; but I have to admit it is a fore- 
boding entertained by many cautious and 
capable observers. If the Dual Monarchy 
holds together during the remainder of the 
Emperor’s lifetime, the world will look upon 
it as a memorable tribute to the place he 
has won in the hearts of his peoples. If 
it survives his death for long, it will falsify 
many an expectation. In either case the 
closing years of the hapless monarch’s life 
are doomed to be preyed upon by a fearful 
anxiety for the realm that the Habsburgs 
have ruled for six hundred years and more. 


A GREAT GOVERNMENTAL CRISIS 


As I write this chapter, the elections for 
a new Reichsrath which began early in last 
December are still continuing. They mark 
a crisis in the history of Parliamentary insti- 


1 The first article in this series was on Germany, in the February number; the second on Italy, in the April number. 
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tutions in southeastern Europe; they are 
likely to be a turning-point in the history 
of the Dual Monarchy itself. The Emperor 
announced after the dissolution that this was 
the last chance his peoples would be allowed 
to settle their difficulties by constitutional 
means. The warning can hardly be thought 
over-hasty. It has indeed been delayed long 
past the first moment of justification. Within 
the last three years the Emperor has seen 
no less than five Premiers adding to and 
baffled by the confusion of the country. 
He has seen the Reichsrath turned into a 
bear-garden, Bohemia convulsed with some- 
thing more than a pretence of civil war, the 
German-Czech feud carried to a point where 
neither side will be satisfied with anything 
short of a shattering triumph, the partnership 
with Hungary imperilled by a crisis which 
has been partly tided over but by no means 
settled, and the Parliamentary system de- 
graded and nullified in a vicious chaos of 
polyglot intrigue. He has seen one half of 
his realm lying exhausted and impotent at the 
feet of the obstructionists, and the other half 
taking advantage of its weakness. He has 


run through all the permutations and combi- 


nations of Austrian parties and appealed to 
each nationality in turn in his search for a 
durable and decisive Ministry. He has even 
tried his hand at such constitutional autoc- 
racy as Article XIV permits of, an autoc- 
racy, of course, very different in kind and 
effect from the absolutism of his earlier 
years. 

It is therefore only after a quite wonderful 
forbearance and a long and resolute stifling of 
his Habsburg instincts that the Emperor has 
launched his ultimatum. Its intention is 
clear only up to a certain point, but it has 
within it at least a definite promise of deliv- 
erance and as such has been gratefully 
welcomed. If the extremists are again in 
control and the new Reichsrath proves as 
unworkable as its predecessor, — and there is 
not the smallest hope or the smallest indica- 
tion of any other issue, — the Constitution is 
to be suspended — that much seems assured. 
Whether after that a new Constitution will 
be drafted by royal decree and an effort made 
to secure for it the sanction of a plebiscite; 
whether the new Constitution, if promulgated, 
will sweep away the present clumsy and dis- 


honest electoral system and duplicate Count 
Taafe’s rather desperate attempt to flatten 
out racial enmities under the steam-roller of 
universal suffrage; whether the standing 
orders of ‘the Reichsrath are to be revised 
and strengthened to head off obstruction ; 
or whether the Emperor will take up once 
more his old réle of benevolent despot — 
the benevolence of it may be assumed to-day, 
though it did not temper the first ten years 
of his reign —and govern without the hin- 
drance of a Parliament,— are questions to 
which only speculative answers can yet be 
given. Whatever happens one may perhaps 
be certain of three things : — 

There will be a short and stormy session 
of the new Reichsrath, a time of stress and 
fury and possibly of wild rioting before the 
Emperor intervenes for the final comp a’ état. 

During this interval the air will resound 
with prophecies of disruption —the number 
of people who are periodically scandalized by 
the obstinacy of the Dual Monarchy in keep- 
ing whole in spite of all paper calculations is 
heartbreaking. 

And finally —the third certainly is the 
best —the realm of the Habsburgs will sur- 
vive this trial as it has survived other and 
more pressing crises in the past. 


A GRAVE -CRISIS 


Nevertheless, there is a crisis in Austria- 
Hungary and a dangerous one, in spite of 
Dr. Emil Reich’s convenient dismissal of 
the racial ferment as a sign of just that 
healthy activity in the body politic, for the 
lack of which Poland perished. The truth 
of the matter seems to be that Austria is 
slowly, and under conditions of peculiar 
complexity, coming in for her full share of 
the French Revolution and the Jdozu/leverse- 
ments of ’48. It is the last rumblings of 
the world-earthquake in the southeastern 
corner of Europe —not the last altogether, 
for Spain’s turn is still to come—that we 
have been listening to, the final bout in 
the struggle for individual and _ rational 
assertion. 

In such a situation the simpler the con- 
ditions and the clearer the objective, the 
more likely is the revolutionary movement 
to succeed at a stroke. The infinite cross- 
currents of Austrian politics, the intermin- 
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gling of so many opposing interests of race, 
religion, and economics, saved the realm in 
1848, and will always be a barrier to the 
cohesion and common impulse and deter- 
mination, without which an agitation must 
sooner or later crumble away. The com- 
plexity of Austria, if it gives too obvious 
and easy an opening to the small incendi- 
ary, is also a safeguard against anything 
like subversion on a large scale. There is 
always the chance of playing off one fac- 
tion against another—as the Czechs were 
used to police Hungary after the rebellion 
—and neutralizing a threatening combina- 
tion by stirring up divisions in its ranks. 
The Dual Monarchy, in fact, as we know it 
to-day, is a congeries of nationalities balanc- 
ing one another, not by an artificial system 
of checks, but by the natural play of racial 
enmities and ambitions. The final strength 
of its position lies in the weakness and 
antagonisms of its component parts, so that 
while it is never without a crisis of some 
sort, it always manages to evade the logical 
disruption. It is easier to see that it seems 
forever on the brink of a precipice than to 
recognize and gauge the forces that keep it 
from sliding over. 


A BABEL ERECTED INTO A GOVERNMENT 


The fundamental fact of the realm of the 
Habsburgs is that its development has been 
one long exception to the ordinary rules of 
national growth. The races that compose 
it! have never fused as the Celts and Gallo- 
Romans, Franks and Iberians, have fused in 
France, as nearly every nationality under the 
sun is fusing in the United States to-day. 
No dominant type has arisen to master its 
weaker neighbors and weld them into a homo- 


1The following table will make clear the numerical 
strength of the various nationalities : — 











Hungary 
8,461,580 | Magyars . 7,426,730 
5.472,871 | Servians and Croats 2,604,260 
3,719,232 | Roumanians . 2,591,905 
3,105,221 | Germans . 2,107,177 
1,176,672 | Slovacks . 1,910,279 
644,926 | Ruthenians . 388,392 
675,305 | Slovenes . 94,679 
82,256 


209,810 | Gypsies 
___ 94,679 
17,300,357 


Austria 


Germans . 
Czechs 
Poles . 
Ruthenians . 
Slovenes . : 
Servians and Croats 
Italians 
Roumanians 
Magyars . 

Total 


_ 8,139 Other races . 
23,473,756 | Total 








geneous nation. Indeed, as the late Professor 
Freeman used to insist with lofty impatience 
and somewhat rasping iteration, the word 
“nation” has no applicability to Austria and 
very little to Hungary. To talk of either 
state so as to give the impression that it can 
act or think as a unit, is, to use his own shat- 
tering conclusion, to talk nonsense. It is 
this variegated contradictoriness of Austria- 
Hungary that makes up its fascination for 
the political student. There is hardly a 
problem of those that are common to all 
modern countries with which it is not faced, 
and in addition it is an inexhaustible problem 
itself, —a paradox, a mosaic without obvious 
cement, a Tower of Babel ‘erected into a 
system of government,” everything, in short, 
that is abnormal, unreasonable, and impos- 
sible. The nationalities that inhabit it have 
owned a common sceptre and jostled side by 
side for centuries in an area smaller than 
Texas, and yet never mingled. Each race 
has lived its own life, made its own history, 
produced its own literature, preserved, and, 
of course, tried to extend, its own individuality. 

Austria to-day is what Metternich with less 
truth called Italy, little more than a geographi- 
cal expression. Three bonds, to be touched 
on later, do indeed unite its discordant na- 
tionalities ; but for the too hasty observer the 
country might well seem in the last stages of 
decomposition. There is nothing really Aus- 
trian in Austria—no Austrian interests, no 
Austrian language, or literature, or patriotism, 
no Austrian nationality, no Austrian standard 
of civilization; nothing except the Emperor, 
and the army, and the cockpit of Reichsrath 
that the races share in common. The Ger- 
mans form a compact entity by themselves 
in Upper and Lower Austria and the Duchy 
of Salzburg. In Bohemia there is a respec- 
table colony of them along the borders of 
Saxony and Bavaria, over two million strong, 
but even so outnumbered by the Czechs in 
the ratio of three to five. All together the 
German-speaking subjects are about a third of 
the total population of Austria — some eight 
and a half out of twenty-four millions. The 
Czechs in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia 
number roughly five millions. In Galicia 
some four million Poles hold down a trifle 
over three millon Ruthenians. A couple of 
million Slovenes, Servians, and Croats are 
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scattered over Carinthia and Carniola, while 
close on a million Italians inhabit the Tyrol. 
None of these races can alone be said to rep- 
resent Austria, though all of them claim to; 
and their mutual wranglings, struggles to real- 
ize themselves, struggles to elbow out their 
neighbors and seize an incontestable ascen- 
dency, are the background, and at times some- 
thing more, of modern Austrian politics. 


THE DOMINANT MAGYARS 


But for the dashing tenacity of the Mag- 
yars, who in politics are the English of the 
Continent, Hungary might be as heteroge- 
neous as her partner in the Dual Monarchy. 
The Magyars are only seven and a half out 
of nearly eighteen millions, but they are a 
race with the fierce hardihood and determina- 
tion of the Teutonic stock and a grace and 
fascination that are neither Latin nor Celtic, 
but distinctively their own. 

Since the two nations entered into a part- 
nership agreement as coequal and sovereign 
states, the Magyars have devoted all their brill- 
iant energies and the immense force of a con- 
centrated one-idealness to making themselves 
paramount throughout the southern half of 
the realm. They revolted against being Ger- 
manized, but they see no inconsistency in 
insisting that the Servians, Croats, Rouma- 
nians, and Slovenes shall be Magyarized ; and 
they have set about the task with unsparing 
persistency just saved from relentlessness by 
their genius for wise compromise. A re- 
stricted suffrage, excluding nineteen-twenti- 
eths of the people from the polls, keeps 
public affairs in their grasp. The schools 
have been a much more effective instrument 
in the development of a national feeling, and 
the Magyars have thoroughly worked them 
to that end. | 

Like the Russians and Americans, but un- 
like the English, the Magyars recognize that 
where there is difference of speech there will 
be difference of sentiment, of heart, of inter- 
ests, and at a pinch perhaps of loyalty, and 
have accordingly refused to make the preser- 
vation of dialects an object of government. 
Fifty years ago the Hungarian nobles spoke 
German and a bastard monkish Latin in their 
homes and Diets. To-day the native tongue 
obtains, among all classes, and the absorption 
of all manner of outlanders — Germans, Slo- 


vacks, Jews, Roumanians, and Croats — by the 
irresistible and peaceful process of denation- 
alization in the schoolroom, has gone on at 
such a pace that the Magyars increase nearly 
three times as quickly as any of the neigh- 
boring races. The struggle of the nationali- 
ties in Hungary has ended in a more or less 
resigned acquiescence in Magyar rule. 


THE MAGYAR TENACITY 


In Austria, as in Spain, the factory is placed 
some distance behind the barracks as an ele- 
ment of national welfare, and a contemptuous 
bureaucracy shackles trade with a hundred 
entangling regulations. The Magyars, on the 
other hand, have been as attentive to com- 
merce as to their racial position. Perhaps 
there is no country in which the state, as such, 
has done more for industrial development. 
The really vital domestic problems of Hun- 
gary are, indeed, no longer racial, and as free- 
dom of worship is the law, they have never 
been acutely religious. But in the rise of 
what is called Agrarian Socialism, a move- 
ment which has a future before it not only in 
Hungary, but in Germany, Spain, and Italy, 
there is something that before long may test 
Magyar statesmanship severely. 

Meanwhile the Magyars are the backbone 
of the Dual Monarchy. Against the rising 
tides of Pan-Slavism they present a compact 
and unbending front. Together with the 
German Empire they may be considered the 
outposts of Europe against Slav aggression ; 
and even in the domestic affairs of the mon- 
archy their unbreakable unity as a political 
force has made their influence well-nigh de- 
cisive. The Ausgleich of 1867 —the partner- 
ship agreement between the two halves of the 
realm — prescribed that matters of common 
concern, such as foreign affairs, diplomatic 
representation, and navaland military matters, 
should be arranged by sixty delegates from 
each country, meeting twice a year. The 
Austrian delegation is made up of Germans, 
Czechs, Poles, Ruthenians, Italians, whose 
feuds make steady codperation all but im- 
possible. The Hungarian delegation, on the 
other hand, is composed of fifty-five Mag- 
yars and five Croatians, working with the 
directness and harmony of a single man. 
The consequence is that in the long run the 
Hungarian view is pretty sure to carry the 
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day. So far each renewal of the Ausgleich 
has brought substantial modifications in favor 
of Hungary, and the centre of gravity has, in 
fact, shifted from Vienna to Buda-Pesth. The 
Emperor, when driven to it, might go against 
the German-speaking Austrians, but never 
against the Magyars; and the Magyars, fully 
realizing their power, have extorted concession 
after concession from their unhappy partner, 
have applied the screw so persistently, that it 
is becoming a question whether they are not 
as unpopular among Austrian statesmen as 
the very Czechs themselves. 

The present troubles of the Dual Mon- 
archy are due to the failure of the Germans 
to repeat in Austria the successes of the 
Magyars in Hungary. “You look after your 
hordes,” said Count Beust to a Hungarian 
statesman when the Austrian Empire became 
the Dual Monarchy, “and we'll look after 
ours.” The Czechs of Bohemia have turned 
to ridicule the Count’s too valiant declaration. 
The Germans of Vienna, one must remem- 
ber, are very different from the Germans of 
Berlin. Of all the sections of the Teutonic 
race they appear to have the least robustness 
of intellect or character and the laxest grip 
on practical affairs. Indolent, hypercritical, 
and self-satisfied, they are the emasculated 
editions of their northern kinsmen. From 
whatever cause, some paralyzing blight of 
lassitude and ineffectiveness seems to have 
eaten its way into their energies. Against 
their cultured fecklessness the Czechs oppose 
the elemental force of racial ambition, the 
driving power of a people that has the con- 
sciousness of a great destiny before it and 
feels itself on the top of the rising wave. 

The Germans protest that they have edu- 
cated themselves beyond the point where 
race is everything and cannot at this time of 
day be expected to return to first principles. 
It is of course tenable that the variety of 
parties into which the Germans are split up 
argues an advanced and broad political intel- 
ligence. At the same time it makes a poor 
barrier against the impact of a race that sub- 
ordinates everything to a single practical end; 
and unless the Germans are prepared to see 
a great part of their old ascendency pass 
away, they must be ready to drop “theoriz- 
ing,” take up the issue that has been forced 
upon them, and meet their antagonists with 


weapons not necessarily of their own choos- 
ing. In other words, they need simplifying 
if they are to combat the Czechs successfully. 
As it is, the Czechs for the last thirty years 
have been slowly driving them to the wall. 
City after city has fallen into their hands; 
Prague and Pilsen, that only a quarter of a 
century ago were German in tongue and 
sentiment, are now Slavonized down to their 
very street names. And in politics and in- 
dustry as well as music and literature and the 
lighter arts, the past hundred years have seen 
the Czechs advance in a quite wonderful 
fashion. They have long ceased to fear the 
Germans, and with the disappearance of fear 
comes naturally the claim to equality. 

Moreover, the Czechs have a strong histori- 
cal case. Four hundred years ago what are 
now the crown-lands of Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Silesia formed the Czech Kingdom of 
St. Vacslav; and what is now Hungary was 
then the Kingdom of St. Stephen. The 
Czechs offered their crown in 1526 to the 
Habsburgs, at the same time, for the same 
reasons, and on the same conditions as the 
Magyars; stipulating only that they should 
retain their old rights of self-government. 
This contract, together with the Pragmatic 
Sanction, was the legal basis of the Hunga- 
rian rebellion of 1848. The Czechs still use 
it to point the justice of their demands for a 
resurrection of St. Vacslav’s Kingdom, main- 
taining that their case is on all fours with 
that of Hungary, rests on the same docu- 
ments, and is supported by the same corona- 
tion oaths. The Habsburgs, as I have said, 
never quite lived up to their side of the agree- 
ments. They allowed the Turks to overrun 
Hungary at will, and when the Reformation 
came and the Czechs gathered round John 
Huss, they stamped out the heresy in blood 
and established a strong German colony along 
the northern borders of Bohemia for the pro- 
tection of the faith and the suppression of 
the natives. 

As a matter of fact, Bohemia is another 
Ireland. The German-Slav duel is a minute 
duplication of the long Anglo-Celt conflict. 
In both countries the battle-ground is the 
same. In both we find a demand for Home 
Rule supported by the native population and 
resisted by the “foreign garrison”; in both 
the same bitterness of racial antipathy, ex- 
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pressing itself in the same old wearisome 
manner. Even the kind of antipathy is curi- 
ously identical. The Czechs are a nation of 
Healys, and the excursions of that formidable 
family against Saxon insensibility and pig- 
headedness would make capital campaign 
literature for the Czech irreconcilables ; while 
the Germans treat their inflammable neigh- 
bors on the “little children in a nursery” 
theory, which so far has been Ulster’s chief 
contribution to English statesmanship. 

But the Czechs have two tremendous 
advantages over the Irish nationalists. The 
case for Home Rule would be irresistible 
and would have been yielded long ago if the 
Irish still spoke Erse or if Ireland’s geo- 
graphical position were anything but what it 
is. The Czechs have kept their native tongue 
alive, and just across their borders — imagine 
Ireland within two hours’ sail of Washington 
—are their kinsmen of the Russian Empire. 
The card of Russian sympathy is too easy 
not to be played for all it is worth, and after 
every fresh frustration of their national hopes 
follows the spectacle of five and a half million 
Czechs cautiously sounding the Czar’s “ racial 
instinct.” It is this that lends color to the 
common charge that the Czechs are disloyal, 
but it is to be noticed that when the situation 
is reversed and the Emperor makes even the 
shortest step toward Home Rule, the Ger- 
mans at once adopt their opponents’ tactics, 
throw themselves into the arms of their Prus- 
sian brethren, and vow that sooner than stay 
and be swamped by a hated and inferior race, 
they would willingly exchange the Habsburgs 
for the Hohenzollerns and enroll themselves 
among Kaiser Wilhelm’s subjects. The sus- 
picion cannot be avoided that these dramatics 
are at bottom intended for home consumption, 
and that the tune would be quickly changed 
if the Czar or Kaiser were to listen too 
seriously. 

The whole history of the Dual Monarchy 
goes to show that real consolidation and unity 
can be effected only by the seemingly para- 
doxical method of allowing each nationality 
the widest possible freedom. Justice toward 
and equal treatment of all races is the only 
sure road to peace and permanency. Itisa 
hard one for the Germans to tread, for it 
means the overthrow of an ascendency once 
paramount in every corner of the realm; but 


unless universal suffrage brings to the front an 
entirely new set of problems, trod it must be. 

The interplay of these racial ambitions has 
been complicated, sometimes retarded and 
sometimes acutely emphasized, by a hundred 
differences of religious, economic, and purely 
political interests, all of which have repre- - 
sentatives in the Reichsrath. They act upon 
one another under the shadow of the racial 
issues in a way that no foreigner can disen- 
tangle. The confusion of the country is 
worthily reproduced in the fifteen distinct 
parties and the seven or eight languages that 
crop up in the Vienna Parliament. Austria- 
Hungary is a polyglot chaos in which even 
Austrians do not profess to see more than a 
half light. 

The prophecies of disruption may therefore 
appear at least plausible. But it is one of the 
many paradoxes of the Dual Monarchy that 
it seems unable to break up. In part it is 
protected, as I have said, by the very diver- 
sity and number of the antagonisms it is 
obliged to house. A more visible bond of 
union is the army, in which all must serve, 
which is of all races and creeds, and therefore 
of none, and the atmosphere of which is 
broadly and impressively Imperial. What its 
actual effectiveness will prove to be like, 
should it ever be tested, is one of the most 
interesting military problems of the day. 
The only force with which it can be com- 
pared in the excellence of its units and the 
variety of its nationalities and tongues, is the 
allied army that rescued the Pekin legations ; 
and the parallel is not altogether hopeful. 
A polyglot army must of necessity be to 
some extent a disorganized army, and while 
the forces of the Dual Monarchy use German 
as the language of military command, the 
rank and file and the bulk of the officers re- 
tain their own speech for general purposes. 
The heterogeneous character of its composi- 
tion has had a steadying influence on the 
internal struggles of the Dual Monarchy, 
however much it may hamper its efficiency 
on the battle-field. The army has kept itself 
largely aloof from politics, and though the 
Czechs did once attempt to transfer the 
racial bitterness to the parade ground by 
answering the roll-call in their own tongue, 
a sharp rebuke from the Emperor was enough 
to bring them to reason. 
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A second and equally powerful bond of 
union is the Monarchy. Not only is it ac- 
cepted everywhere, but the idea of upsetting 
it in favor of any other form of government 
has never yet been broached. Even the Kos- 
suth irreconcilables, who would like to see 
the Ausgleich abolished and Hungary direct 
her own fiscal policy —a quite possible de- 
velopment—and manage her own foreign 
affairs, still do not propose to sever the per- 
sonal tie that binds the two countries. And 
not only is the monarchy secure in the affec- 
tions of the people, but the dynasty is equally 
popular. So long as there is a throne it is 
not conceivable that any one but a Habs- 
burg should occupy it. This twofold devo- 
tion to monarchy and to the dynasty has been 
greatly strengthened of late years, partly by 
the breakdown of Parliamentary government 
and the weariness which has made the people 
look to the throne as an escape from the tur- 
moil and wranglings of small groups, and 
partly through the patience and wisdom, the 
sterling fair-mindedness and competency, of 
the present Emperor as well as the ghastly 
tragedies of his private life. 

But it is a curious delusion to argue that 


just because Francis Joseph is so adequate 
and well beloved and comes so near to Walter 
Bagehot’s ideal of what a constitutional mon- 
arch should be, therefore the Empire must 
go to pieces when his moderating and per- 


suasive influence is withdrawn. Such a reign 
as his is far more than a merely personal tri- 
umph: it is the consecration of a system; it 
exalts the monarchy as well as the monarch, 
and it smooths out the path for his succes- 
sors by bequeathing to them an office made 
more illustrious by his example and memory, 
more powerful and more deeply based in the 
hearts of the people. So far from being a 
signal for dismemberment, the close of the 
present Emperor’s reign is more likely to 
witness a splendid rally round the house and 
throne of the Habsburgs. 

But the final and irrefutable argument that 
should give pause to the facile prophets of 
disruption was summed up by Palacky, the 
Czech historian, when he wrote that “even 
if it were not already in existence, an Aus- 
trian empire would have to be established, 
not only to insure the welfare of the numer- 


ous nationalities involved, but also to secure 
the peace of Europe.” The peace of Europe 
would indeed be jeopardized in the event of 
a scramble for the fragments of the Dual 
Monarchy. But no such catastrophe is likely, 
for the reason that it is to no one’s interest to 
bring it about. It is not for secession from, 
but for the fullest liberty within, the Empire 
that “‘the numerous nationalities involved” 
are struggling. The only genuine secession- 
ists are Herren Wolf and Schonerer and their 
followers, who wish to incorporate German- 
speaking Austria with the German Empire. 
It is possible that their wishes may ultimately 
be gratified, but not in our time, not till after 
the next European war, if even then, and not 
till the Clericalism of Austrian Germans has 
considerably toned down. What the Czechs 
and the other races want, is the same indepen- 
dence as the Magyars possess, and such inde- 
pendence is as inconsistent with Russian as 
with German domination. 

In other words, it is against their interests 
to break away from the Habsburgs. Dis- 
memberment would mean for them the very 
fate of absorption each and all are most anx- 
ious to avoid, and a final answer, from which 
there could be no appeal except by insurrec- 
tion, to their dreams of autonomy. The day 
of small States has gone by, and a lonely 
Czech kingdom could not exist for a year by 
the side of Russia. It is a fact which the 
partition-mongers singularly overlook, that 
the racial agitation in Austria-Hungry has its 
subconscious limits very rigidly fixed. The 
jarring elements that make up the Dual 
Monarchy may find it hard to live side by 
side, but they have a pretty shrewd suspicion 
that they would find it harder to live at all if 
they parted company. 

The foreign politics of Austria-Hungary 
hardly extend beyond the Balkans, and so long 
as the present agreement with Russia to main- 
tain the status guo in that fiery cockpit lasts, 
they are not likely to be of much moment. 
A conflict with Russia is the greatest of 
all dangers. Austria-Hungary, therefore, 
cleaves anxiously to the Triple Alliance, and 
faces a difficult future with the hope, for 
which she has good reason, that the present 
international deadlock may be long main- 
tained. 
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WENTY-THREE great wrecks of 
the past century caused a loss of 
7642 lives. Each one of these was 
a world-stirring disaster, and for that reason 
stands vividly in the memory of men. And 
yet awful as these figures may seem, the 
reports of the various governmental hydro- 
graphic offices show them to be but an in- 
significant mite in the sum total of ocean 
mortality. In the old days when civilization 
was concentrated on one-half of the earth, 
and only adventurers braved the sea, this 
would not have mattered so much; but now 
that the world is rapidly becoming one large 
country and our globe-trotting population is 
increasing every year, the question of safety 
at sea becomes one of the important questions 
of the age. 

During the last few years the United States 
Patent Office has been deluged with appli- 
cations for patents on life-saving devices, 
and quite recently the general interest has 
been stimulated by a prize offered for the 
best invention of this sort. And yet even this 
interest, like many another world movement, 
was aroused only when a tragical romance 
brought it home keenly to the public mind. 
Among those who went down with the ill- 
fated Bourgogne was Anthony Pollock, who 
was then on his way to France to obtain 
a patent on a life-saving invention in which 
he was interested. His heirs have offered 
the prize ($19,000) “for the best appliance 
for the saving of life in case of maritime 
disaster.” The competition is now closed, but 
the decision has not yet been made. Prob- 
ably this is because of the really remarkable 
wealth of idea and invention from which the 
judges have to choose. 

Nearly every principle of optics, acoustics, 


mechanics, electricity, and other sciences has 
been called to the help of these inventors. 
And the principles involved are based on all 
the causes of disaster: the proximity of vessels 
or icebergs, the quelling of stormy waves, the 
dissipation of fog, the automatic stoppage of 
leaks — each man has his idea, and the men 
range in caliber from the unknown enthusiast 
to such past masters in the art of invention 
as Thomas A. Edison and Professor Oliver 
Lodge. If any one of the leading devices 
can be made uniformly practicable, we may 
shortly bid “good-by”’ to all fear of such 
calamities as the sinking of the Bourgogne, 
the Ertogrul, or the Princess Alice. 


THE TEMPERATURE OF APPROACHING OBJECTS 


Devices designed to prevent collisions are, 
of course, most numerous. These depend on 
wireless telegraphy, the detection of delicate 
sounds, and on heat and cold. The last- 
named are, of course, especially designed to 
detect the proximity of icebergs. It is even 
now practicable to record the approach of one 
vessel toward another by the heat that the 
newcomer transmits through the atmosphere. 
This may seem wonderful, but not so much so 
when we remember that Ganot recorded in 
his Physics his invention of a thermopile that 
was sensitive to the heat of a candle held a 
quarter of amileaway. He also used another 
instrument which was sensible to the warmth 
of a heated penny at a distance of twenty feet. 
Compare these temperatures with the much 
greater heat from the galley of a ship or the 
boilers of a liner, and the possibility of the 
thermopile becomes very great. 

In line with this Mr. Herman Herberts, a 
Newark scientist, has constructed a thermo- 
pile that will detect differences of temperature 
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as slight as one one-millionth of a degree centi- 
grade. Yet the thermopile is a simple instru- 
ment. For instance, if we attach a piece of 
German silver wire and a piece of copper wire 
each to a binding post of a galvanometer, we 
shall have naturally two loose ends of wire 
dangling from the instrument. If we hold 
the two loose ends of wire in a candle flame, 
a current of electricity will be generated 
immediately and be recorded in the galvanom- 
eter. This current is due to the heat and 
the dissimilarity of the two pieces of wire. 
But there are metals much more sensitive than 
these; bismuth and antimony, for instance. 
And selenium is so extremely sensitive that 
its electrical properties aré seriously affected 
even by light. A combination of these sub- 
stances is used in the Herberts thermopile. 
In practice one thermopile will be used on 
each side of a vessel. Surrounding each 
instrument is an outer case containing an 
alum solution designed to intercept the sun’s 
heat. Above each thermopile is a revolving 
funnel which turns in every direction of the 
compass. From the thermopiles wires extend 
to the bridge of the vessel, where they connect 
with a sensitive galvanometer. Here are also 
two bells, one of which rings on the approach 
of a heated object, as, for instance, another 
steamer; the other of which rings on the 
approach of a colder object, like an iceberg. 
If another vessel approaches within a mile of 
the ship carrying the thermopiles, the delicate 
metals are at once affected, a current of 
electricity is generated which flows through 
the wires to the pilot-house, where it deflects 
the galvanometer and rings the bell. Of 
course the pilot can tell if the other vessel 
is coming toward him or moving away, by 
noting whether the current grows stronger or 
weaker. The bolometer is an instrument 
similar to the thermopile except that it has 
a current generated by an electric battery. 
This current also grows stronger or weaker 
according as it is brought in proximity with 
heat or cold. 

Admiral Makaroff, of the Russian navy, 
has invented a thermopile for detecting the 
approach of icebergs. The device calls for a 
little channel or tube down in the keel of the 
vessel and arranged longitudinally so that a 
constant stream of water can flow in one end 
of the tube and out of the other. -The ther- 
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mopile is immerged directly in the water rush- 
ing through this tube. It is well known that 


water in the vicinity of an iceberg is very 
cold. So, if a vessel carrying the Makaroff 
thermopile were to steam or sail suddenly 
into such an area of cold water, the thermo- 
pile would immediately become affected, and 
a current would be generated that would ring 
a bell on the bridge or quarterdeck. 


TO TRANSMIT WARNING THROUGH WATER 


Thomas A. Edison has had this question of 
the safety of ships in mind for years. He 
has even made experiments. Once in the 
Clootahatchee River, Florida, he conducted 
a series of experiments with rowboats in 
order to see how he could make use of the 
principle of induction for signalling purposes. 
He sat in one rowboat; his assistant sat in 
another, perhaps a quarter of a mile away. 
Above each boat floated a toy balloon which 
had been given a metallic coating. Signals’ 
were easily transmitted forth and back. In 
practice, Mr. Edison proposes to use a metal- 
lic sail stretched between the masts of a ship, 
so that she may signal to other ships simi- 
larly equipped. But his most feasible idea 
utterly disregards electricity and depends on 
the wonderful capacity of water for transmit- 
ting sound. As the inventor points out, a 
diver beneath the waves can always detect 
disturbances in the water even when at great 
distances from the source of the noise. He 
can, for instance, hear the throbbing of a 
steamer’s engines or the noise of its propeller 
or paddle wheels, even though the vessel be 
more thana mile away. Taking advantage of 
this phenomenon, he says an apparatus could 
be constructed in the keel of every vessel for 
transmitting and receiving sound. In the 
keel of the vessel he would have constructed 
a diaphragm operated by compressed air. 
An electric battery or a dynamo could oper- 
ate this diaphragm so as to produce an 
explosive note which would travel miles 
through the water and be received on the dia- 
phragms of other vessels. If advisable, the 
Morse or any other code of signals could be 
transmitted, vessels could communicate lati- 
tudes and longitudes to one another, and 
even long conversations could be carried 
on. 

One of the most interesting instruments for 
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detecting sounds at sea is that invented by 
Dr. Joseph Schmitt of the Island of Anticosti. 
They hear much of wrecks on Anticosti, and 
the question of saving life at sea is a para- 
mount one on this storm-beaten and ice-bound 
strip in the mouth of the St. Lawrence. Anti- 
costi is ice-bound five months out of the year, 
and Dr. Schmitt, during one of these periods 
of enforced retirement from the world in 
general, became interested in a book in which 
the desirability of inventing some device for 
preventing marine disasters was eloquently 
pleaded. He set about inventing a sound 
indicator, building it with his own hands from 
such material as he could find on the island. 
It consists primarily of a hood in which the 
operator stands listening for distant sounds, 
which are collected in a funnel fixed just 
above the hood. There is a diaphragm in 
the funnel and leading down therefrom, two 
rubber tubes which are adjusted to the ears 
of the listener. There is also a mariner’s 
compass resting under the funnel to let the 
listener know which direction the funnel is 
pointing when it records a sound. Dr. 


Schmitt made his first instrument from a 
dry-goods box which he used for a hood, a 


pair of old stethoscope tubes, and a piece of 
tin bent into the form of a funnel. Yet it 
worked successfully from the start. Sounds 
which could not be detected by the unaided 
ear, or, if audible, were lost as to direction, 
were instantly located by the director. Its 
value on ships and in lighthouses is undeni- 
able, as the throbbing of a vessel may be 
heard with it when it is not possible to de- 
tect it with the ear unaided. 

Quite recently at Southend-on-Sea, Eng- 


land, there was shown a device for generating - 


electric waves and transmitting them so that 
vessels might be warned from rocky coasts. 
Itis less pretentious than the ordinary appa- 
ratus for telegraphing without wires and is 
not intended to be used in carrying on con- 
versations. It is to be placed in lighthouses 
and lightships so that all vessels passing 
within seven miles of the coast can instantly 
be made aware of the fact and can shape 
their course accordingly. Of course the ves- 
sel utilizing it would need to have a receiver 
on board, but not such complicated apparatus 
as Marconi uses. Somewhat the same idea is 
embodied in the gigantic megaphones which, 
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it has been suggested, should be set up on the 
rocky prominences of our coast. 


THE DISPERSION OF FOG 


But all of these ideas and inventions pre- 
suppose the existence of fog on the ocean, 
and now Professor Oliver Lodge, of Liver- 
pool, comes forward and asserts that fog is 
by no means a necessary concomitant of sea 
life. He says it can be dispersed, and has 
made experiments which indicate that this 
claim is well founded. Discharges of static 
electricity, says Professor Lodge, will be 
properly arranged to turn all fog banks into 
rain. Professor Alexander McAdie also has 
investigated the subject and suggested that 
experiments be made by the United States 
Weather Bureau. The idea originated some 
years ago. Professor Lodge was crossing the 
ocean, and his vessel was detained several 
hours by the fog. On his arrival in Liver- 
pool he set to work to see what could be 
done to dissipate fog on a small scale. He 
began to investigate the dust fog that often 
envelops cities. He succeeded in clearing a 
reservoir of magnesium smoke by means of 
electric discharges. He also succeeded in 
clearing a room of thick turpentine smoke by 
the same means. He announced the result 
before the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. Speaking of his expe- 
riences on shipboard, he said : — 


Fog is an unmitigated nuisance. Electric light 
is powerless to penetrate it, and as we lay down 
there idle, it was impossible not to be struck with 
the desirability of dissipating it. It is rash to 
predict what can be done. It is still more rash to 
predict what cannot be done. I would merely 
point out that on every steamer there are donkey 
engines and that these can drive a very powerful 
Holtz or Wimshurst machine, one pole of which 
may be led to points on the masts. When 
electricity is discharged into fog on a small scale, 
the fog coagulates into globules and falls as rain. 
Perhaps it will on a large scale too.” 


Mr. McAdie urges the practical application 
of Professor Lodge’s ideas. He calls atten- 
tion to the fact that nearly every steamer 
carries dynamos which could be used to 
charge transformers so that at least 50,000 
volts could be obtained. Now as a matter 
of fact, this is merely a mundane application 
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of what nature does when we talk of the 
phenomenon called “thunder clearing the 
air,” for a static charge of 50,000 volts is a 
lightning flash of no mean proportions. It 
would certainly be a spectacular display, 
a number of great ocean liners speeding 
along with artificial lightning leaping from 
mast to mast. The flashing lights would be 
a source of protection even if the fog were 
not dissipated, and this brings us directly to 
those spectacular devices which even now 
are available. 

The constant use of rockets on a vessel 
may save it from destruction in a fog bank, 
and vessels have been known to avert disas- 
ter by flashing a searchlight rapidly across 
and back through the air. For a fog bank is 
an evanescent thing which may roll up like a 
rain storm and cover a very limited or a very 
wide area. And sometimes the shaft of light 
reaches higher into the air than the low-lying 
bank of mist. 


ILLUMINATED LIFE-SAVERS 


Among the devices sent to Paris for exhibi- 
tion in the Pollock prize contest were several 
that took cognizance only of the fact that 


vessels are sure to sink some time or other, 
and that in the moment of extreme peril some 
quick remedy must necessarily be forthcom- 
ing. Of these was one invented by Chief 
Constructor of the United States Navy Philip 
Hichborn. It was a life-buoy, capable of 
supporting two human beings,—which is 
already in use on the United States war ves- 
sels. ‘In shape it is annular, flat on top. 
Hanging down on two sides of it are iron 
tubes, and at the bottom of each is a metal 
receptacle. This receptacle is so constructed 
that, when the buoy is thrown overboard, 
water leaks into it and comes in contact 
with a powder (calcic phosphide), igniting 
it and producing a bright flame, which streams 
out of the iron tubes a foot or more above the 
water and is visible for miles. The flame will 
keep alight for an hour. 

Constructor Bowles, of the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, sent the model for a bulkhead door 
which he intends shall be inserted in the 
various compartments of a vessel, and which, 
operated by electricity, can be closed or 
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opened at a touch of a button from various 
portions of a ship. 

Another device was the invention of W. J. 
Kennedy of New York City. It is a patent 
davit for quickly putting a life-boat over the 
side of a vessel. Many lives have been lost 
because of the failure of the boat davits to 
work. In wintry weather they are nearly 
always covered with frozen spray that gets 
into the joints and prevents their being turned. 
The time consumed in chopping away this 
ice sometimes means a difference between 
life and death for the imperilled ones. Now 
the newer davits are constructed so that this 
ice matters very little. Instead of turning on 
a pivot, the davits simply fall outward on 
hinges like the arms of a derrick, the weight 
of the boat and those on board cutting away 
the ice that otherwise would clog. A number 
of patent davits were submitted in competition 
for the prize. Patent life-buoys likewise were 
numerous, and some of them not only con- 
tained lighting devices, but also food and 
drink. Life-boats, opened and closed, have 
been invented in dozens. One of those pre- 
sented for competition was encircled by a 
hollow steel belt to prevent its overturning. 
Of curious interest also was the Eophone, an 
instrument for detecting faint sounds at sea, 
the invention of Robert Nevill, of Washing- 
ton, D.C. This was the device which Anthony 
Pollock was carrying to Europe to have pat- 
ented when he lost his life on the Bourgogne. 

These are the devices of life saving. But 
there is above and beyond all this the great 
protective system of the Hydrographic Office 
in Washington, D.C., which oversees the 
mariner and his work, plots the charts, lays 
out the probable tracks of approaching storms. 
points out the sunken rocks, warns against 
the cyclone, tells about the tidal waves, directs 
how oil shall be poured upon the water, de- 
scribes how the storm centre can be avoided. 
etc., until the shipmaster starting on a long 
voyage is able to tell almost with certainty 
just what dangers he will encounter. This 
governmental system is, after all, the greatest 
guarantee of safety on the ocean. It is only 
when the vessel has passed far out of the ken 
of man that the invention which wins the 
Pollock prize will find its great usefulness. 





THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND THE 
PULA, SC ROOL. 


THE RESULTS OF THEIR CLOSE COOPERATION—HOW THE 
EXPERIMENT BEGUN BY MR. GREEN, OF WORCESTER, MASS., 
HAS SPREAD AND IN A SENSE REVOLUTIONIZED EDUCATION 


BY 


GEORGE ILES 
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NE of the most momentous steps ever 
QO taken in the service of literature 
was when, in 1879, Mr. S. S. Green, 
the public librarian of Worcester, Mass., 
linked in a systematic manner the public 
schools of that city with its public library. 
This alliance, of course, has spread to other 
cities, but it is only fitting that we should 
observe it at its source, where its originator, 
as full of energy as ever, is extending the 
work along new lines of endeavor. 
As far back as 1835, New York enacted a 


law establishing libraries in the district schools ; 
and the example was copied by twenty other 
states; but in the main the results were dis- 
appointing. As a rule, each library was 
isolated from every other, there was an ab- 
sence of care in selecting the first stock of 
books, and in furnishing new supplies when 


the old favorites had gone the rounds. Usu- 
ally, too, the management was incompetent 
and slack, so that in many places the books, 
quite unguarded, seemed to melt like snow 
beneath an April sun. 

To-day, in the best practice, a very differ- 
ent state of things has come about. To 
begin with, the librarian and the teacher 
confer together with a view to advance their 
common interests ; the teacher himself is ac- 
corded for his own work the utmost facilities 
of the library, and, so far as funds permit, his 
Suggestions for purchases are promptly acted 
upon. Next, in order to fill the shelves for 
his scholars, a careful choice is made of the 
works which may worthily supplement in- 
struction, and of those books which in travel 
and fiction, adventure and exploit, may provide 
sound entertainment—such books, indeed, as 
may introduce boys and girls to the best 
thought and the worthiest action. 


In Worcester every pupil from the fifth to 
the ninth grade is to read two of these books 
in a year, and give a written or oral account 
of their contents. For the younger children 
fables, folk-lore and simple tales are supplied 
to teachers to be retold to their little hearers. 
Still other books offer masterpieces of poetry 
and prose to be committed to memory. The 
“ Courses of Study for Primary and Grammar 
Schools in Worcester” are set forth in a 
pamphlet of sixty-six pages. To scan these 
pages is to see what the librarian and the 
teacher can do when they unite their forces. 
No longer is memorizing the printed page the 
be-all and the end-all of instruction. Any- 
thing that should be observed zs observed ; 
anything that should he done zs done instead 
of being merely talked about or recited. 
Books come in for reference, for direction, as 
means of continuous explanation, as sources 
of knowledge concerning observations, ex- 
periments, generalizations far beyond the 
horizon of the learner. Nature study begins 
best at home, so we find the pupils first pro- 
vided with excellent manuals of the flowers 
and trees, the physical geography, the birds 
and bird-songs of Worcester. Next follows a 
similar and larger array of books dealing with 
Massachusetts, after these come the other 
states of the Union, with at last, some 
sharpened glances at the rest of the world. 

There is throughout an admirable grouping 
of the authors who most helpfully direct 
observation and explain the subtle ties which 
bind flower and insect, the variations which 
become the pivot of evolution, and the diverse 
strands of law which knit the countless facts 
of field and woodland into a connected _phil- 
osophy. Graphic art, music and_ physical 
training, and the other branches of a well- 
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considered course of study meantime receive 
due cultivation. 

During the winter months the high water 
mark of circulation among the public schools 
of Worcester is a daily average of 2,000 
books from the public library. It should be 
stated, however, that an additional large num- 
ber of books are given to children for school 
uses on special cards issued to the children at 
the library, and that very large numbers of 
books are used for reference in the library 
building. In Detroit, a much larger city, the 
books are five times as many, purveyed to all 
grades of scholars above the fourth. The 
library in each school-room is changed once in 
four months, and no school is likely to get the 
same books oftener than once in two or three 
years. The books are in charge of the prin- 
cipal of each building, and are given out 
under very simple regulations. In Cleveland 
the public schools are branch stations of the 
public library; in that city, in Buffalo, Mil- 
waukee and St. Louis, the relations of 
librarians and teachers are most: fruitful. 

Not a little ingenuity is displayed in elicit- 
ing the young pupils’ interest. When the 
early history of the United States is studied, 
it receives illumination from the lives of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson and Adams ; ata later period 
the story of the Civil War is vivified and 
brought home by the biographies of Lincoln 
and Grant. Every village, town and city has 
a history of its own, its roll of honored pion- 
eers and leaders, its tales of heroism and en- 
terprise, its scenic setting and distinctive 
trades, its home varieties of birds, insects and 
wild flowers, and all these are borne in mind 
as book is added to book on the school shelf. 
Anniversaries, too, become occasions of profit. 
The birthdays of Franklin, Hamilton and 
Fulton serve to recall their work for America 
and the world, the young scholars learning 
above all else how much of the liberty and 
happiness of the present were bought by the 
toil and faithfulness of men who long ago 
went to their graves. On May 4th of last 
year Wisconsin celebrated Arbor and Bird 
Day ; the occasion was heralded by the read- 
ing of Burroughs and other such authors who 
may find boys and girls strangers to the tree 
and the blossom, the bird and the bee, only 
to leave them their sympathetic friends. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


A thought much in the mind of the modern 
educator is that his opportunity is all too 
fleeting. A faculty or a talent springs up in 
early life much as a promising shoot in a 
garden; give it due recognition and fitting 
nurture, and in the fullness of time it will 
yield precious fruit; under neglect or wrong 
tillage the poor child is doomed to a life want- 
ing the gain and delight it might otherwise 
have known. Hence it is that the new edu- 
cation offers an unbroken round of appeal. 
No longer are lessons addressed solely or 
mainly to the verbal memory: for the hand 
and eye are hammer, saw and plane, needle 
and thread, brush and pencil, plastic clay and 
wire; for the voice and the ear there is music ; 
instead of reading about nature there are ex- 
cursions to the woods, the fields and streams. 
The teacher is mindful to declare the limita- 
tions of the printed page and relegates the 
book to a rightful place which it fills more 
usefully than ever. Fortunately, we live in 
an era when authors include an increasing 
proportion of observers and doers, men of ex- 
periment and experience; their work admir- 
ably supplements the first-hand knowledge, 
often meagre enough, of those who have just 
crossed the threshold of the working world. 

Incalculable is the importance of thus be- 
ginning aright the study of books. The vast 
majority of pupils leave school about their 
fourteenth year; thereafter their education, 
their understanding of what they see in the 
field or the workshop, in trade or politics will 
be largely determined by the love of good 
literature they have formed at school. 

Already the soundness of taste developed 
in good schools has manifested itself in the 
free choice of books when school days are 
done. No boy or girl ever comes to an in- 
telligent admiration of Hawthorne, Dana, 
Stevenson and Parkman, and later for Jane 
Austen, Thackeray and George Eliot, without 
an instinctive aversion for the inanities of 
Oliver Optic, Charlotte M. Braeme and Mrs. 
Southworth. Just as in the case of the prac- 
tical talents, a wide freedom to choose from 
the open shelves, discovers this boy to be 
strongly aroused by the feats of Kane, Nor- 
denskjold and Nansen, while his playmate 
finds his heroes in the very different person- 
alities of Watt, Faraday and Edison.* 


*The Camegie Library, of Pittsburg, has just issued a catalogue of such of its books as are recommended for 
the schools of that city. The titles are carefully graded for use all the way from the kindergarten to the high school. 


Notes follow the titles. 


The whole forms a capital guide either for the borrower or the buyer. 





THE AUTHOR AND THE PUBLISHER 
AT PEACE 


THE TRADITIONAL FEUD BETWEEN 


THEM WAS IMAGINARY 


OR IS PAST IN THE UNITED STATES—THE. SQUABBLES 
AND SUSPICIONS BETWEEN THE TWO CRAFTS IN ENGLAND 


MARY B. MULLETT 


HERE was a time when there was 

| supposed to be a state of suspicion 
if not of war between the men who 

wrote books and the men who _ published 
them. The outside world, at least, had an 
idea that the author was a long-suffering, 
down-trodden creature, who sometimes dared 
to claim his own soul but seldom succeeded 
in collecting his claim. There were then not 
very many authors. But the persons who write 
now are more conspicuous and much more 
numerous than they used to be. During the 


last ten years the guild has so increased, that 
you never know but your dearest friend or 


your next-door neighbor may be secretly 
writing an historical novel. All men and 
women are under suspicion. The latest 
edition of the Dictionary of American Authors 
contains seventy-five hundred names, and 
there are seventy-five hundred more persons 
who think that they ought to be in the list. 

Now if this large and important guild were 
oppressed the public would hear of it; for 
they are not a silent company. Women’s 
clubs would discuss the oppression; there 
would be authors’ organs and protective asso- 
ciations and all sorts of machinery of defence. 
And if there were a publishers’ and authors’ 
war in these days it would be a right merry 
war, for the publishers have multiplied al- 
most as rapidly as the authors. But instead 
‘of war, there is really a hearty enough friend- 
ship, for which there is a good reason. 

But in spite of the peace that prevails the 
gossip-loving public that lives outside the 
borders of Book Town still do an uncommon 
amount of talking about authors and pub- 
lishers—a greater hubbub, indeed, than was 
€ver warranted by the facts. Read the 
reminiscences of American authors and pub- 
lishers and you will find testimony to the 


most friendly relations. For instance, in 
James T. Fields’s delightful “ Yesterdays with 
Authors,” the relations of Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Hawthorne, Lowell, and Holmes to 
their publishers are frankly explained. They 
were a very happy family. Similar were the 
pleasant relations between Irving and _ his 
publishers. One quarrel or difference in the 
book-world, such as poor Poe was always 
having, is exaggerated into a general habit. 

The reason that amicable relations gen- 
erally exist between these two crafts is the 
best of all reasons—in no other way can 
each serve the other successfully. To quar- 
rel is to lose. All successful business ar- 
rangements rest on mutual trust. but the 
publishing business in a peculiar sense de- 
mands such a personal mutual trust. Every 
prominent and successful publisher is the 
personal friend and adviser of the authors 
whose books he publishes. In fact, one of 
the principal charms and rewards of the 
business of publishing—the one thing that 
makes it a profession rather than a trade—is. 
the delight that the true publisher gets from 
the friendship of his authors and his pleasant 
relations with them. He _ becomes their 
partner in furthering what they stand for in 
literature. By the very nature of the busi- 
ness an author is obliged to trust the pub- 
lisher. There is no practicable plan whereby 
a dishonest publisher can be prevented from 
making an inaccurate report to the author. 
But to make a dishonest report implies not only 
a very flagrant form of dishonesty on the part 
of the publisher himself, by the connivance 
also of his bookkeepers and practically of all 
his office force—a dishonest establishment, 
in fact. 

And an author who wisely chooses his pub- 
lisher will choose him in a great measure for 
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personal reasons, as a man would select any 
other intimate business partner. A publisher 
has no right—in the high and proper concep- 
tion of his calling—to accept any book in 
which he lacks confidence. He must believe 
in its character, its mission, its quality. If 
he have no enthusiasm for it, it becomes in 
his hands a mere piece of merchandise, and 
he sells it with no keener personal interest 
than he would sell pig-iron. The fact that 
glorifies publishing, as the born publisher 
practices it, is this—that his work becomes, 
in a peculiarly intimate way, linked with the 
author’s. It is the most intimate possible 
cooperation and partnership. An author, who 
engages a publisher in whose enthusiasm, 
sincerity and personal interest he does not 
profoundly believe, makes a grave mistake. 
It is a personal relation, which is much more 
than a mere business relation; and the great 
publishers and the great authors have always 
so regarded it. 

But the careless publisher and the fidgety, 
suspicious author yet amuse the public and, 
no doubt, cause each other much worry. For 
instance, the other day I noticed a successful 
book lying on the counter in a large book-shop. 

“What a hit that book has made!” I said 
to the salesman. 

“Yes, but I don’t envy the publisher.” 

“Why not ?” 

“Because the author comes in here about 
four times a week to ask how many copies we 
have sold. He evidently thinks his publisher 
is too slow, and he probably makes himself 
disagreeable.” 

One writer, who has written many books, 
has told how she was defrauded—to the best 
of her apparently sincere belief—of such 
healthy sums as $5,000, $10,000, and so on. 
The publisher whom she accused of having 
the $5,000, waxed rich on his ill-gotten gains, 
and she finally read in the newspapers that 
he had invested in land. Upon a portion of 
this land he set out five thousand fruit trees 
at a cost of a dollar atree. The inference 
was too plain. The author could not help 
regarding that peach orchard as rightfully 
hers. When it failed, there was an obvious 
conclusion. Providence had dispensed justice. 

But this same woman spoke with enthu- 
siasm of her present publishers. They are 
“reputable.” That is the amusing feature of 
the matter. Such an author, as a rule, be- 
lieves in his own publishers, but there is a 
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queer mental bias which makes him suspect 
some publisher. Chance generally determines 
which one. A few years ago, when Mr. 
James M. Barrie was in this country, he 
created a laugh at the Aldine Club in New 
York—which is the haunt of the publishers 
—by beginning an after-dinner speech: 
“Now Barabbas was a publisher—” 

Few authors are—still fewer used to be— 
good business men or women. As a rule 
they work alone. They know. little of the 
practical questions of trade. They know 
little of the cost of conducting a large busi- 
ness, full of detail, and sometimes full of 
peril. It is the clash between a theoretical 
view of business and a practical experience 
that has generally caused suspicion, when it 
existed. The following is a true incident, 
which is typical : 

One writer who was trying to demonstrate 
the infallibility of advertising as a multiplier 
of editions, succeeded in getting the pub- 
lisher to place a $160 advertisement of the 
book in a single periodical. 

“You think that that will bring up the 
sales?” asked the publisher. 

“T am sure of it.” 

“Would you like to place that advertising 
yourself ?” 

“Oh, no! 

It was done. 
publisher exhibited the returns. 
$3; no more. 

“Well,” said the author, “I ought not to 
have tried to tell you where to advertise. 
That is your business and you should have 
attended to it better.” 

It is not the new writer nor the one who is 
still struggling for recognition that is the 
most unpleasant in his estimate of the pub- 
lisher. It is the man who has just tasted 
success. The writer who has had one success 
is in a fair way to have his head turned. 
With his first book perhaps he hunted a 
publisher. Now the publishers hunt him. 
They bid for his work. His royalty doubles, 
perhaps, and nothing but that implacable 
“forty-and-ten-off to the trade” keeps him 
from demanding fifty per cent. of the retail 
price. When he finds that other men, who 
have written a dozen successful books, get 
only ten per cent. —no matter; he thinks 
that it is his duty to.lead the way to liberty 
by asking fifteen per cent. He does not get 
it, and he soon learns better. 


I think you ought to do it.” 
After a few weeks the 
They were 
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It seems next to impossible to make the 
new author realize that if he gets ten per 
cent. royalty on the retail price of, say, a $1.50 
novel, he is getting twenty per cent. of what 
the publisher sells the book for. 

But the pleasant relations that as a rule 
exist in the publishing world in this country 
have not come in England. The old feud 
has become open war there, with Sir Walter 
Besant as a more or less comic-opera general 
who wades through seas of ink and counts a 
day lost when he does not stab at least three 
or four publishers. No matter how dull other 
corners of Britain may be, there is always 
“something going in the literary line.” 

Sir Walter has no imitator in this country. 
There is plenty “ going in the literary line,” 
but there is no fighting worth speaking about. 
A proof of the pleasanter relation between 
author and publisher on this side of the water 
is the insignificance of American literary 
agencies. The leading American writers do 
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not market their work—in America, at least 
—through literary agents. In England the 
most successful writers sell their books 
through middlemen. One firm, Messrs. A. P. 
Watt & Son, which handles Mr. Kipling’s 
work as well as that of several other leading 
English novelists, draws thousands of dollars 
annually as commissions on American sales 
alone. These commissions come out of the 
pocket of the author, who pays the literary 
agent ten per cent. of all receipts. A good 
agent is, however, supposed to pay for him- 
self by attending to all business details. 
American writers do not seem to feel the 
need of this middleman. The author and 
the publisher here understand each other 
better than they ever did and are putting 
money into each other’s pockets faster than 
they would have dreamed of a generation 
ago. Perhaps the full pocket makes the 
full heart. At any rate the two crafts now 
dwell in peace. 


THE AUTHOR AS THE PRINTER SEES 
HIM 


J. HORACE McFARLAND 


posite of many individuals, he is usually 

a most amiable person, vastly well-in- 
formed upon the subject of his book, but by 
no means equally well-informed about the 
mechanics of printing. The printer may be 
but mildly interested in the book, but the 
doing of it into metal, paper and cloth is_ his 
daily bread. He is, therefore, likely to be 
more disturbed by the ignorance of the author 
about type and proofs than impressed by his 
ao knowledge upon the subject of his 

ook. 

When the colleges and universities come to 
realize the importance of the graphic arts by 
which their work is preserved, they may give 
instruction, at least superficially, about book- 
making. In that happy generation the author 
will be less of a trial to the printer, and less 
of an expense to the publisher. He will write 


[ I may speak of the author as a com- 


better, perhaps ; he will at least know how to 
“mark up” proofs. 

As the printer, I have usually begun my 
work towards the making of a book with a 
personal note to the author, telling him of my 
anxiety to have it well done, and delicately 
hinting that the proof-reader may possibly 
make suggestions from time to time—only 
suggestions, to be disregarded promptly if not 
agreeable or to the point. This beginning 
has usually been courteously responded to, 
and among the pleasant things which come— 
occasionally—to the master-printer, none are 
more agreeable than the notes of appreciation 
from the authors whom he has served. Of 
course this presumes a real interest on the 
part of the printer in the book which is passing 
through the press, on its way to fame—or pos- 
sibly to the ten-cent counter of the department 
store! And if the master-printer cannot have 
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this interest, and cannot establish this com- 
fortable and sympathetic relation with the 
author, he has missed his calling, and should 
give place toa better man. The true typo- 
graphic craftsman believes with that prince of 
bookmakers, Mr. Theodore L. DeVinne, that 
“the time will come when the making of a 
good book, from the mechanical point of view, 
will be regarded as an achievement quite as 
worthy as the painting of a good picture or 
the building of a good house.” 

But the actual author is not a composite— 
he is an individual, and usually very much of 
an individual. He may have vague ideas 
about the mechanical work of bookmaking, 
and, alas! he is sometimes a man who appre- 
ciates the true import of words and phrases 
only when they stand before him in cold type. 
I have lately been making a theological book 
for a doctor of divinity. His manuscript was 
beautiful in chirography and exact in expres- 
sion. At least it seemed so to us of the 
print-shop ; but I fear we were mistaken about 
its exactness, for when the doctor got his first, 
or “galley” proofs, he “sailed into” his own 
theology as if it were the contention of a 
rival! When the page-proof followed, he 
struck still another line of thought, to the 
consternation of us all ; but his chief flow of elo- 
quence presented itself in the form of a volum- 
inous “insert ” in the middle of a long chapter, 
after he had received the “foundry” proofs, 
which were sent to him only for reference and 
indexing, and as an evidence that the pages had 
been cast into the,relatively unalterable electro- 
type. When I gently remonstrated with him, 
showing him that this last homiletic thunder- 
bolt would cause the destruction of about thirty 
cast pages, and a resetting of that much of the 
book, at an expense which I was quite sure the 
publisher would expect him to pay, he reluc- 
tantly agreed to my suggestion that he write 
down his interpolation to exactly two pages, 
which could be inserted without great expense. 

Some excellent authors cannot “cut” or 
“fill” to meet the usual typographic needs. 
I remember one good brother who said that 
he couldn’t, and that I shouldn't, but I 
cautiously did; and the fun of it was that he 
was unable to find the places where, to make 
harmonious work, a word or two had been cut 
out or added. He was entirely happy; so 
was I. It should be explained as one canon 
of good bookmaking, that a paragraph must 
not end on the first line of a page. Where 
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this happens, the printer asks the author 
either to “cut” the line, or to add some 
words to it. Also, a chapter may not end 
with but two or three lines at the top of a 
page; it must be cut down ‘to not quite fill 
the last page, or “padded” to fill at least 
one-fourth of the short page. If the printer 
reluctantly cuts or adds, he is religiously care- 
ful not to alter the sense in the least. 

One author, a man of deep learning and 
wide general cultivation as well, is an ideal 
editor. He can add or cut to perfection, and 
he knows just where to do it so as to cause 
the least typographic inconvenience or ex- 
pense. After he has done this work, too, the 
result is clean, terse English, the admiration 
of his readers. But this dear man’s “ copy !” 
It is a collection of scraps of all sizes on all 
sorts of paper. One would think manuscript 
paper was scarce; yet I have sent reams and 
reams of suitable stationery to him. No one 
knows what becomes of it, for the stream of 
scraps continues. I have had “copy” from 
that man on the back of a tailor’s bill—unre- 
ceipted—and one chapter of a recent book 
included odds and ends of paper the other 
side of which showed that they came from ten 
of the United States and two countries of 
Europe. Among the scraps was a friend’s 
wedding announcement; but the wedding 
date was past, at least, as I was gravely in- 
formed upon a gentle remonstrance to the 
author. His assistant tells me that the 
only safety for the wedding certificate of our 
friend is that it is framed, and therefore in- 
convenient to write upon. 

But much may be forgiven to such an 
author, who is a continual joy to the printer. 
What matter the backs of envelopes or the 
scraps of foreign letters when the “copy” 
they are covered with is perfect in diction, 
absolutely legible, and ready for the composi- 
tor without revision? And then the little pri- 
vate notes which come dropping in with the 
copy and proofs from this busy man—they bub- 
ble with fun ; and one wonders how he has had 
time to acquire so much delightfully expressive 
slang, or to devise the wonderful phonetic 
spelling which adorns only these private com- 
munications. 

Sometimes the “copy” is bad—the poor 
printer calls it “blind.” Good handwriting is 
greatly to be preferred, however scrappy the 
paper, to poor typewriting. One author used 
a pale pink eight-dollar typewriter, and did his 
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numerous interlineations with a still paler 
lead-pencil. After the book was out, I 
respectfully suggested the use of an axe on 
the typewriter. I am afraid the author did 
not appreciate the facetiousness of my re- 
mark, for he wrote me that it was “ indecent.” 
I have wondered since if he may not have 
thought that my sanguinary suggestion was 
meant for the operator and not for the 
machine. 

The only other difficulty that I ever had 
with an author came about through a re- 
vision—which was a task that lay beyond my 
work as a printer—of a book ina series. The 
editor requested me, during his absence 
in Europe, to condense or cut down the 
work: The growing indignation of the author 
whose redundancy I was pruning was most 
amusingly manifested in the way he ad- 
caressed successive communications. At first 
“Dear Mr. McFarland,” I was soon “Mr. 
McFarland,” then “McFarland,” and then 
plain “ Sir ;” and the last postal card simply 
started in with an expressive dash! We have 
made it all up since, over a second edition. 

An interesting case was that of the author 
of a widely-used mental arithmetic. He 
visited me, and I found that his knowledge 
was limited to mathematics. He juggled 
joyfully with the figures, but struggled pain- 
fully with the words which connected them. 
We looked out for the English, and he was 
grateful. He was followed by the author of 
a spelling-book, whose copy was beautifully 
prepared, and with whom we had a pleasant 
correspondence. One day he came, unan- 
nounced, and chose to preserve an zucognito 
while he questioned several of the office 
people—in my absence—about things in gen- 
eral and spelling-books in particular. He 
tried hard to draw out some expression as to 
his speller, but without success, fortunately. 

Then there is the man who is impressed with 
the deep importance of the work with which 
he is about to favor the world, and who is apt 
to linger long over the proofs. A historian 
recently gave us an experience with this form 
of author. We were persuaded to begin putting 
his history in type when only a part of the 
copy was ready. Nearly two weeks’ ponder- 
ing over each batch of galley proofs did not 
satisfy him, but it infuriated the composing 
room foreman, whose business it is to keep his 
type moving. After the page proofs were 
sent out, the historian-author came to me 
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with a complaint that the compositors were 
purposely “spreading out” his book, the pages 
of which certainly did look more “ open” than 
the daily newspaper he was comparing with. 
He was dealt with gently, but firmly. Soon 
the copy gave out, and then began a most 
harrowing experience. The author lived in my 
home city, and twice a day (by his wish) the 
office boy called on him for copy. We got 
enough to set up two or three pages a day, 
and so finally we finished the book, which 
surely added much to our “experience ac- 
count,” as every master printer sadly calls it. 

But the last reincarnation of the deliber- 
ating author appeared to us in the shape of a 
medical writer, whose book on a gruesome 
subject is dragging its way slowly through the 
press. The doctor hung on to his first ‘lot ot 
proofs over three weeks, and plaintively com- 
plained—he is the soul of courtesy—that we 
were hurrying him unduly, when we suggested 
a little expedition. When he was half through 
the checking up of the topical index, he al- 
most “struck,” saying that, as he had given 
such careful attention to the proofs, he ought 
now to be relieved from looking up his own 
references. As he is now becoming anxious 
as to what the reviewers will say of his book, 
he may eventually come to the point of per- 
mitting us to complete it. 

A veteran editor—a man of wide experi- 
ence in journalism and politics—sent a book 
to my office on one of the great natural pro- 
ducts of the Keystone State. Being an editor, 
he could see no use whatever in writing copy 
days ahead of its use, and so this book, too, 
followed the pen very closely. He was de- 
lighted to find a corner in the proof-room 
where he might work, and whence his awful 
manuscript went quickly to the compositors. 
Yes, his script was awful, for he frequently 
balked at it himself when called upon by a 
despairing compositor. He reminded me of 
an experience of my own type-setting days, 
when an editorial writer on an inland city 
daily was confidently believed to originate new 
and wonderful alphabetic signs every day. 
Once I took him a particularly “blind” page 
of his own, and, after puzzling profanely 
over an undecipherable phrase, he ejaculated 
“Damn the man who writes like that !’’ while 
he rewrote his own phrase. 

The author, as the printer knows him: may 
his pen never tire, his good humor continue, 
his practicability increase ! 
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Mr. Booker T. WaSHINGTON’s autobiography 
is one of those few books that are singled out as 
Up From remarkable. It is the story of an 
Slavery: extraordinary life, simple, yet elo- 
quently told, and there is probably not another 
American who could write an autobiography of 
more direct human interest. Beginning in a 
slave cabin it leads on by the ambitious energy 
of a boy, and the self-sacrifice of a mother and 
brother to the then new Hampton school in Vir- 
ginia ; and with sheer force and character of the 
man it culminates in the making of one of the 
great educational institutions of the land. The 
boy who twenty-five years ago slept under a side- 
walk in Richmond, is now the head of the Tus- 
kegee Institute with its property and endow- 
ment of nearly a half-million dollars. But, greater 
than that stands the fact that he has undoubtedly 
done more than any other man towards solving 
the “Negro problem,” and he has given the 
greatest human document on the subject ever 
written. (Doubleday, Page. $1.50.) 


We are glad to be able definitely to recom- 
mend “The Octopus” as being a_ book of 


special interest and merit. The author, 
Mr. FRANK Norris, has taken for 
his motive a wheat crisis, which occurred in the 
San Joaquin Valley, California, some twenty 
years since, and around it has woven a story 
treating of “the People” and “the Trust ” from 
a very unusual and convincing point of view. 
Combined with this thoroughly practical aspect 
is an extraordinary blending of realism, mysticism, 
idealism, pessimism, and optimism and direct- 
ness—a cosmopolitan disregard for predominance 
of tone—and an equal, forceful style of construc- 
tion. None of the sunlight or shadow of Cali- 
fornian life and atmosphere is lost. If a note of 
immaturity sounds at times, it is more pleasing 
by way of contrast than otherwise, and does not 
detract from a book which leaves one with care- 
ful and distinct impressions and thoughts of a 
strong book, strongly written. (Doubleday, 
Page. $1.50.) 
Mr. ALBERT SONNICHSEN was arrested by the 
Filipino insurgents while trying to visit their 
capital, Malolos, about a week before 
the outbreak of hostilities between 
Filipinos. the Americans and the natives. The 
recital of his subsequent experiences has a 
unique interest. Carried from place to place, 
now confined in crowded and filthy prison-pens, 
now stretched on a hospital cot among dying 
Spanish prisoners, now befriended by kind-hearted 


The Octopus. 


natives and allowed the freedom of the town, he 
had an opportunity to become acquainted with 
many sides of the Filipino character. As a first- 
hand source of information on just the things which 
all Americans want to know about now this book 
has very great value. Naturally the seamy side 
is that most in evidence. Prison sanitation in 
Luzon is certainly primitive; captured prisoners 
did not suffer from overfeeding; they endured 
severe hardships; more than once after the 
American victories their lives were in danger. 
Yet, when the necessary allowances are made, 
the showing is decidedly favorable to the Filipinos, 
more so on the whole than to the Otis ad- 
ministration, if one reads between the lines, 
(Scribner’s. $1.50.) 


These short lives of famous Americans seem 
to have been prepared with at least a partial eye 
to use for school reading. On the 
whole, they are well done, though the 
limitation of equal length involves 
ferson, Peter VETY unequal treatment ; to put Jef- 
Cooper. ferson into the same space with Penn 
or Peter Cooper implies a readjustment of the 
scale. 

The life of Penn is by Dr. Grorce HonceEs, 
Dean of the Cambridge (Mass.), Theological 
Seminary. Penn can by no stretch be made out 
an American; Dr. Hodges does not exaggerate 
the importance of what was only an incident in 
Penn’s life, but sets forth the essential facts in 
the life of the seventeenth century English Quaker 
and gentleman. 

Mr. Henry CHILDS MERw1n’s life of Jefferson 
leaves something to be desired. It follows con- 
ventional lines, and has in general the qualities 
of style and treatment to be feared in so brief a 
summary. It is more of a political than a per- 
sonal biography ; we fail to get acquainted with 
the man. 

Mr. RossiTER W. RayMonD writes of Peter 
Cooper from personal knowledge. This life is 
excellent. The philanthropist is not permitted 
to conceal from us the typical American, with 
his many-sided activities, from inventing a loco- 
motive to running for the Presidency. 

Each of these biographies has for its frontis- 
piece an excellent picture of its subject. ( Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. 75 cents.) 


Mr. WILLIAM HANNIBAL THomaSs, himself a 
mulatto, writes most discouragingly of the capa- 
TheAmerican bilities and prospects of the Negro. 
Negro. He concludes that his race is sunk in 
almost hopeless degradation. Economically and 
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socially the Negro is often, if not generally, worse 
off than when he was a slave. Intellectually 
and morally he appears incapable of high de- 
velopment. Vanity, sensuality and improvidence 
are of his very nature. So dark is the picture 
that it loses all its effect. Page after page of 
sweeping denunciations take the place of facts. 
The evidence of other witnesses is contradicted. 
No sufficient basis for the sweeping conclusions 
appears. Temperateness and a balanced judg- 
ment are lacking. A superficiality spoils what 
ought to have been a very instructive sociological 
study of the race by a member of it. The 
picture is true, in places, as a description of ex- 
isting conditions; but the whole story of the 
Negro’s advancement is left out or minimized, 
and the sweeping, hopeless conclusions are con- 
tradicted by a cloud of veracious witnesses. The 
condition of the Negroes in many parts of the 
South is worse than it is generally supposed to 
be; but that it is bad beyond hope—this is the 
utterly false impression that the book leaves. The 
most hopeful work ever done for the lifting of a 
lowly people since man emerged from savagery is 
the work done at Hampton and Tuskegee, and 
the results are an absolute demonstration of the 
capacity of the Negro. Mr. Thomas’s discourag- 
ing book is wholly false in the effect it produces 
and in the inferences that it suggests. (Macmil- 
lan. $2.00.) 


Mrs. JENNETTE LEE’s little story is good 
enough to make one wish heartily that it was 


better. It is not free from conven- 
tionality, staginess, and false pathos. 
But it has human people in it—New England 
people. There is an inventor-genius and child 
of nature who neglects to patent improvements, 
and dies as he finishes his machine. There is 
a faded, hard-worked wife who has to carry cares 
for two and hates the machine, her rival. As for 
the wealthy manufacturer who cheats the in- 
ventor and leaves his property to the wife—the 
plot made him. But the triumph of the book is 
its children. Whatever else may be artificial, 
they are genuine enough to make any book 
readable. (Houghton, Mifflin. $1.25.) 


F, W. HEADLEY, a thorough-going evolutionist 
of the school of Weissmann, takes up in this 
Problems of | book two sets of problems: those which 
Evolution. concern the evolution of animal species 
and those which concern the evolution of man. 
A trained scientific student, he writes with lucid- 
ity, abundant illustration, and at the same time 
in untechnical language. His longest and best 
chapter is on Natural Selection. In the case of 
human society he holds that civilization by inter- 
fering with the operation of natural selection is 
bringing physical degeneration, which can be 
warded off only as morality and religion interfere 
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to prevent the propagation of weakness and 
misery. But the earlier part of the book is the 
best, for. in it the author is more at home 
(Crowell. $3.00.) 


Mr. Witir1amM A. Dutt furnishes the text for 
this latest of the “ Highways and Byways ” series. 
Highways ‘The illustrations are again by Joseph 
and Byways Pennell. Occasionally the necessary 
Anglia. reduction of scale has brought an un- 
fortunate result, but the lovers of black and white 
will find in this volume new cause of gratitude to 
an old favorite. The itinerary of the author 
carries him through more than seventy towns of 
Norfolk, Suffolk and East Anglia. He tells 
many stories drawn from a full memory of 
literary associations, historic and _ legendary 
events, famous families and all that gives locality 
flavor. Artist and author have worthily collabo- 
rated to make this a welcome addition to the 
series. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 


Mr. DuFrFIELD OsBorNE has here written an 
uncommonly good historical romance of the 
The Lion’s days when Hannibal and his brothers 
Brood. (the sons of Hamilcar, the Car- 
thaginian “ Lion,”) were momentarily expected 
by the demoralized citizens to be thundering at 
the gate of Rome itself. The proverb-making 
campaign of Fabius, the terrible disaster of 
Canne and the life of an Italian city at that 
time are presented with no little skill, while the 
usual romantic love story grows naturally enough 
amid the stirring incidents that form an his- 
torical framework for the novel. (Doubleday, 
Page. $1.50.) 

Mr. EpwarpD GILPIN JOHNSON edits this well- 
known work of a remarkable Frenchwoman, and 
The Private furnishes an excellent introduction. 
Memoirs of ~The translation is a revised form of 

the one published in London in 1795. 
Madame Roland was a woman of very extra- 
ordinary powers. To intellectual ability she 
joined great sensibility of imagination and a most 
dauntless spirit. In the face of the guillotine she 
wrote this autobiography, doubly valuable as a 
picture of French society and as a significant 
human document. (McClurg. $1.50.) 


Dr. R. Oscoop Mason has for many years 
employed hypnotism in his medical practice. In 
this book he enters a plea for its more 
general recognition as a_ beneficent 
agency in therapeutics, education and 
reform. ‘Then he discusses some of the more 
obscure phenomena of thought-transference, mes- 
merism and similar matter, such as have now, 
for some years been receiving scientific investiga- 
tion by the Society for Psychical Research. Some 
of the examples given are enough to tax one’s 
credulity. (Holt. $1.50.) 


Hypnotism 
and Sugges- 
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These familiar verses of Harry B. Smitu, which 
have been sung and resung by every one who knows 
“ Robin Hood,” “ Rob Roy,” and all 
the rest of the productions of this 
nothing if not prolific genius, are brought together 
in the most attractive way and illustrated with por- 
traits of operatic stars remembered as the creators 
of many of the parts in the operas. The book 
contains some of the best of Mr. Smith’s creations 
— which means they are very good — and some of 
the worst — which means they are very bad. (Rus- 
sell. $2.50.) 

Tue Rev. Francis E. CiarkeE and his party hold 
the record for an all-steam journey around the world 
from west to east via Siberia. This 
all-steam route was open to travellers 
only for a few days in May and June 
of 1900, after the ice broke up in the Amour and 
before the disturbance in China began. Both on 
the river-boats of the upper Amour and Shilka 
rivers and on the lately completed Trans-Baikal 
section of the Siberian Railway Dr. Clarke found 
primitive accommodations and abundant discom- 
forts ; but he has more to tell us of the bad hotels 
and emigrant trains, and, though the only informa- 
tion he has to give is that which he picked up on 
the journey, the new Siberia is so little known a 
country that most readers will find this an enlight- 
ening as well as an entertaining book. (Harper. 
$1.50.) 

Mr. E. F. Benson has based the entire plot of 
his Civil War novel on a memory-losing hero who 
Who Goes fights for the North or the South 
There? according as his memory is good or 
bad. There is, indeed, the kindly, strong Doctor, but 
his only mission in the story is to make the hero’s 
weakness the more prominent. If the theme is 
taken seriously, as the author intended, with the 
pitifully heroic young man as its central figure, it is 
monotonous and tiresome. The reader cannot drag 
out a half-sincere sympathy through the whole vol- 
ume. There is an unconscious humor in the idea, 
the comic-opera humor of unreality. 

The adventures of the young spy, his quick wit, 
incidents in camp life, are all well done, but it does 
little good to decorate a house that has no founda- 
tion. (Macmillan. $1.50.) 


This short novel of the Australian bush lands, 
with its one incident, its day or two of quick 
action, its manly hero, “ clean of body 
and mind,” and the womanly weak and 
strong heroine, is exceedingly good work for a story 
of its sort. It really matters little that an all too 
apparent deus ex machina saves the heroine in 
“ Blind-Man’s Block,” or that three or four slight 
incidents are frankly made to order. There is 
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health, movement, and humanity in abundance, and 
an atmosphere of out-of-doors that is inspiring. 
Mr. Hornung has the trick of making his scene and 
his people very real. They live from the first word 
to the last. (Scribner. $1.50.) 


The locating of places where we have seen 
favorite friends in fiction live and suffer and live 
New Yorkin happily ever afterward, has always a 
wee. curious interest. Mr. Arthur Bartlett 
Maurice, limiting himself to New York, has written 
a very charming book of literary gossip-which has 
been illustrated completely and well. There is a 
strange fascination in meddling with other peo- 
ple’s affairs, even though the people are fictitious. 
Mr. Maurice knows his material thoroughly. Par- 
ticularly does he seem to revel in the vicinity of 
Washington Square, and he touches casually upon 
the outiying suburban places. The book is an 
interesting addition to the literature of inquisitive- 
ness. (Dodd, Mead. $1.50.) 


Captain A. T. Manan has written a critical nar- 
rative of the Boer War down to the fall of Pretoria, 
in’ July, 1900. There are already 
plenty of books about the war by eye- 
witnesses. But Captain Mahan is a military critic 
of high authority. Consequently, though it is still, 
as he himself points out, too soon to write a final 
history, this carefully reasoned account carries more 
weight than many personal narratives, and probably 
in large measure anticipates the judgment of the 
future. 

This sober study of the latest chapter in Eng- 
land’s military history sees the light in a curious 
form. It is printed as text-accompaniment to a 
veritable picture-book history in album shape. 
There are eighteen full-page illustrations in color, 
thirty-five in black-and-white, and innumerable pro- 
cess reproductions of photographs, pen-and-ink 
drawings, etc. Among the illustrators, Remington, de 
Thulstrup, and Reuterdahl. (Russell. $5.00 net.) 


Mr. ARTHUR MEEs has written a very concise and 
satisfactory history of choral music, tracing its early 
Choirs and history in the church, on through Bach 
Choral Music. 4nd Handel to the choral culture of 
to-day in England and America. Among the 
many encouraging developments in interest in this 
country —the growing number of great festivals 
and conventions and an increasing earnestness in 
the entire profession— Mr. Mees strikes an im- 
portant note when he deplores the lack of unac- 
companied choral singing. The chapter on “The 
Chorus and the Chorus Conductor ”’ is perhaps the 
most generally interesting one in the book, and has 
added authority in coming from one who has been 
so thoroughly and well associated with chorus direc- 
tion. (Scribner. $1.25 net.) 


The War in 
South Africa. 





THE MONTH’S MOST POPULAR BOOKS 


Reports from book-dealers in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Pittsburg, Louisville, St. Paul, St. Louis, 
Detroit and Cleveland, and from librarians in 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Detroit, Brooklyn, 


BOOK-DEALERS’ REPORTS 


. Alice of Old Vincennes—Thompson. (Bowen-Merrill.) 

. Eben Holden—Bacheller. (Lothrop.) 

. Babs, the Impossible—Grand. (Harper.) 

. Monsieur Beaucaire—Tarkington. (McClure, Phillips.) 

. Eleanor—Ward. (Harper.) 

. The Life and Death of Richard Yea-and-Nay—Hew- 
lett. (Macmillan.) 

- Quincy Adams Sawyer—Pidgin. (Clark.) 

. Rostand’s L’Aiglon—Parker. (Russell.) 

. In the Name of a Woman—Marchmont. (Stokes.) 

. Stringtown on the Pike—Lloyd. (Dodd, Mead.) 

. A King’s Pawn—Drummond. (Doubleday, Page.) 

. The Visits of Elizabeth—Glyn. (Lane.) 

. The Cardinal’s Snuff Box—Harland. (Lane). 

. An Englishwoman’s Love Letters—Anon. (Double- 
day, Page.) 

. Eastover Court House—Boone and Brown. (Harper.) 

. The Mantle of Elijah—Zangwill. (Harper.) 

. That Mainwaring Affair—Barbour. (Lippincott.) 

. Napoleon, the Last Phase—Rosebery. (Harper) . 

. Uncle Terry—Munn. (Lee, Shepard.) 

. In the Palace of the King—Crawford. 

. Herod—Phillips. (Lane.) 

. The Turn of the Road—Frothingham. 
Mifflin.) 

. Tommy and Grizel—Barrie. (Scribner.) 

. The King of Honey Island.—Thompson. 
ham.) 

. Up From Slavery— Washington. 

. The Heritage of Unrest—Overton. 

. The Redemption of David Corson—Goss. 
Merrill.) 

. Literary Friends 
(Harper.) 

. The Master Christian—Corelli. 

. Crittenden—Fox. (Scribner.) 


(Macmillan.) 


(Houghton, 


(Dilling- 


(Doubleday, Page.) 
(Macmillan.) 
(Bowen- 


and Acquaintance — Howells. 


(Dodd, Mead.) 


Twelve books are mentioned in both lists. Five, 
“Eben Holden,” “Alice of Old Vincennes,” 
“Eleanor,” “Richard Yea-and-Nay,” and 
“Stringtown. on the Pike” are among the first 
twelve in both lists, and are, therefore, probably 
the most widely read books of the month. 
Three of the five most popular books noted 
above are of American, two of English authorship. 
“Eben Holden” and “ Alice of Old Vincennes ” 
are mentioned at the top of nearly every separate 
report and are easily the leaders in popularity. 
Some of the formerly popular books like “To 
Have and to Hold,” “ Janice Meredith,” “ Richard 
Carvel” and others are still mentioned, particu- 
larly in the librarians’ list, Dramatizations are 
helping, doubtless, to keep these stories before 
the public. There are six books, not fiction, 


Hartford, Jersey City, Springfield, Cincinnati, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, New York, Atlanta, 
and Minneapolis have been combined into the 
following composite lists : 


LIBRARIANS’ REPORTS 


. Eben Holden—Bacheller. (Lothrop.) 
. Alice of Old Vincennes—Thompson. ( Bowen-Merrill.) 
. Eleanor—Ward. (Harper.) 
. The Life and Death of Richard Yea-and-Nay—Hew- 
lett. (Macmillan.) 
. In the Palace of the King—Crawford. (Macmillan.) 
. The Master Christian—Corelli. (Dodd, Mead.) 
. Stringtown on the Pike—Lloyd. (Dodd, Mead.) 
. When Knighthood Was in Flower—Major. (Bowen- 
Merrill.) 
. Rostand’s L’Aiglon—Parker. (Russell.) 
. The Life of Phillips Brooks—Allen. (Dutton.) 
. The Reign of Law—Allen. (Macmillan.) 
. Napoleon, the Last Phase—Rosebery. (Harper.) 
. The Cardinal’s Snuff Box—Harland. (Lane.) 
. Elizabeth and Her German Garden—Anon. 
millan.) 
. The Life of T H. Huxley—Huxley. 
. An Englishwoman’s Love Letters—Anon. 
day, Page.) 
. Janice Meredith—Ford. (Dodd, Mead.) 
. The Gentleman From Indiana—Tarkington. (Double- 
day, Page.) 
19. To Have and to Hold—Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin.) 
20. The Redemption of David Corson—Goss. (Bowen- 
Merrill.) 
21. Black Rock.—Connor. (Revell.) 
22. Wild Animals I Have Known—Thompson. (Scribner.) 
23. A Woman Tenderfoot—Thompson. (Doubleday,Page.) 
24. Italian Cities—Blashfield. (Scribner.) 
25. Tommy and Grizel—Barrie. (Scribner.) 
26. The Riddle of the Universe—Haeckel. (Harper.) 
27. Richard Carvel—Churchill. (Macmillan.) 
28. Sky Pilot—Connor. (Revell.) 
29. Like Another Helen—Horton. (Bowen-Merrill.) 
30. Unleavened Bread—Grant. (Scribner.) 


(Mac- 


(Appleton.) 
(Double- 


in the dealers’ reports, ten in the librarians’ 
reports. 

New books which have taken high place in the 
dealers’ list are “Babs, the Impossible,” “A 
King’s Pawn,” “Eastover Court House,” and 
“Up From Slavery.” ‘“ Quincy Adams Sawyer” 


and “That Mainwaring Affair” have risen 
rapidly, while “ In the Palace of the King,” “ An 
Englishwoman’s Love Letters,” “ Stringtown on 
the Pike,” “The Master Christian,” ‘ Uncle 
Terry,” and “The Redemption of ‘David 
Corson” have all taken a lower position. In the 
librarians’ reports “ Richard Yea-and-Nay,” “The 
Life of Phillips Brooks” and “When Knight- 
hood Was in Flower,” have risen, while ‘“ The 
Cardinal’s Snuff Box” and “ Unleavened Bread ” 
have dropped. 


























Our Unprecedented Ship Building. 


BVIOUSLY the American ship builders are 
not waiting for a ship-subsidy bill for all 
the ship yards both on the sea-board and the lakes 
are crowded with orders. Two new yards have 
lately been built, and a third soon will be. One 
of these newer ones is the Trigg Company’s Yard 
at Richmond, Va., situated within a half a mile 
of an unfailing source of electrical power, and 
with a water front equal to the launching of the 
largest types of war ships. Several torpedo boats 
have already been turned out by this company, 
and it is now building the protected cruiser 
Galveston. 

The Fore River Engine Company, of East 
Baintree, Mass., has equipped a large plant at 
Quincy Point, and it has secured contracts for 
two battleships. Mr. Thomas A. Watson, the 
head of the Fore River Company was for a long 
time superintendent of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. Then he organized a company for the 
manufacture of engines to be used in electric 
lighting plants, and it is this company that has 
now turned to ship building. 

A number of men of wealth propose to estab- 
lish one of the largest dry docks and ship yards 
in the world on the New Jersey flats, a short 
distance weSt of the immigration station on 
Ellis Island, in New York harbor. The dry 
docks to be built will accommodate the largest 
ocean steamers, and any ship entering the port 
of New York will be able to run into them for 
overhauling or repairs. The necessity for such 
an establishment has been apparent for many 
years, but the high price demanded for the most 
desirable land and the difficulty of securing the 
co-operation of the general government have 
hitherto discouraged private corporations. 

All of the older yards are crowded with work. 
The American Ship Building Company, for in- 
stance, has under construction at its various yards 
on the lakes twenty-five vessels, while other lake 
builders have contracts aggregating $9,000,000. 
The great ship-yard at Newport News, Va., has 
under construction or contract a larger tonnage 
than any American Yard has ever had up to this 
time, including six cruisers and battleships for the 


government, and an equal number of merchant 
steamers of unusual size. The Union Works of 
San Francisco has in hand five vessels for the 
navy, and two large merchant steamers for the 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Company. Three 
battleships are building by the Cramps who have 
also in hand two twelvethousand ton ships for 
the Red Star Line, and two fine ships for the 
Ward Line. 

The New York Ship Building Company, at its 
recently opened yard on the Jersey shore of the 
Delaware, has four great ships under way, and it 
has closed contracts with the Atlantic Transport 
Line for four twin screw steamers, each of 
twelve thousand tons burden. The same line is 
having two other vessels, each of eighteen thous- 
and tons displacement, built by the Maryland 
Steel Company at Sparrow’s Point, Md., where 
are also under construction two immense freight- 
ers for the Boston Steamship Company. The 
Eastern Ship Building Company is building at 
Groton two ships for the Northern Steamship 
Company, which are to be the largest ships 
afloat. The Bath, Me., Iron Works, besides a 
large naval tonnage, is building a 385-foot 
steamer for the Mallory Line. 

Other work in progress could be cited to show 
the wonderful revival in American ship building. 
Not only is there a greater tonnage under con- 
tract than at any previous period in our history, 
but the ships will be better. In the old days we 
built the best wooden ships, and now we build, 
and seem likely to build, the best iron and steel 
ones, 


The German Shipbuilders. 


HE recent death of Carl Laeisz, a leading 
spirit among the German ship owners and 
merchants, and at the time of his death Chairman 
of the Advisory Board of the Hamburg-American 
Line, has led to renewed comment upon the extra- 
ordinary activity and advance made by the Ger- 
man ship-builders and managers. Mr. Laeisz 
was a fine type of the men who are achieving 
great things in Germany. Among England’s 
many commercial heartburnings, the attacks made 
upon her marine interests by Germany touch her 
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pride as closely as anything can. Within a few 
years the Germans have set out in a spirit of 
momentous enthusiasm to largely influence the 
trade of the ocean; and they have done so in a 
somewhat spectacular way, which has gained re- 
newed fame for them as a nation. 

For a century the English have carried the best 
trans-Atlantic passenger tratfic, the fastest and 
best ships were England’s, and the traveler was 
made to feel that her vessels were divinely ap- 
pointed institutions; and certainly no one will 
gainsay the splendid advance in comfort and 
speed which was achieved by the English. The 
Germans and the French entered the field far 
behind in prestige, in size, in number, and in the 
speed of their ships. The Frenchmen have 
caused England no alarm. ‘The chief trans- 
Atlantic line which carries the American flag sends 
its irregular and varied company of vessels often 
limping from one side of the Atlantic to the other, 
and keeps for months one or two of its ships in 
the marine hospital; and the American finds no 
cause for patriotic pride in these records. But 
the German tells quite a different story and the 
last year or two has seen his greatest successes. 
The German “ Deutschland ” holds the record for 
speed ; the German “Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse ” 
holds the second place; and the English 


“ Lucania ” comes third ; while the American ships 
trail along far after. 


A single record is saved to 
England by the “Oceanic,” which still exceeds in 
size, though by no means in speed, the world’s 
vessels. The German ships have managed to 
draw their trade from the three great countries, 
by landing passengers on French, English and 
German soil, thus vastly increasing their earning 
power. More than this, it is the Germans who 
have developed the “tourist-ship,” including such 
a range of excursions as to the North Cape in 
the Arctic and Palestine in the Tropics. They 
have also established a fast and _ profitable 
Mediterranean service, while England has stood 
idly by. Added to all this, the German steam- 
ship lines pay greater dividends than the English, 
and each year sees their hold on the trade grow 
stronger and stronger. 

England, meanwhile, is barely holding its own 
in ship construction. At the opening of 1899 
the total tonnage of vessels being built in Eng- 
land was 1,385,000 tons; at the beginning of this 
year it was 1,260,000 tons; and Germany has 
taken what England has lost. These figures 
show what Germany is doing in ship-building : 

1870 Number of Ship Yards.... 7 
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In 1870, 2,800 workmen were employed in 

these yards and in igor the number was 


37,850. 
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The Outlook for Bicycles 


FEW weeks ago at the very beginning of the 
bicycle season it was reported from Phila- 
delphia that a much larger number of wheels 
were sold during the week than in the same week 
last year. “Nothing but a little sunshine and 
spring weather is needed,” it was said, “to set 
more wheels than ever spinning over the roads 
and pavements.” And this is the story the coun- 
try over. Consequently the American Bicycle 
Company has material made up, and parts ready 
to put together, for by far the largest output of 
bicycles in the history of the trade. Take the 
wheel trade as a whole, the initial orders of this 
season are in a ratio of five to three to those of 
last year. Bicycling may be something of a fad, 
but it is much more of a convenience, a means 
of exercise and of recreation. Improvements in 
roads, made by towns, cities and states co-oper- 
ating with wheel clubs, manufacturers and deal- 
ers, the low price at which a thoroughly good 
wheel can be bought, the general prosperity of the 
people—all these are increasing the output. In 
the Eastern States where cycling was a “ craze” 
for a time, and where, for the past two or three 
years, there has been a considerable diminish- 
ment in the demand, there is promise of an ad- 
vance in sales, and in the Middle West and along 
the coast the wheel trade is growing in large per- 
centages, year by year. In the South, too, though 
bad roads and the traditional saddle horse have 
blocked the way, sales of bicycles are increasing 
rapidly. 

The day of radical changes in the making of 
the bicycle seems to be past. The process is 
rather one of gradual perfection along the lines 
already laid out. The “trust,” as the American 
Bicycle Company, which controls many well- 
known machines, is known, was looked upon with 
great suspicion at the start, but by consolidation of 
plants, such as the Spalding with the Columbia 
and the Barnes with the Monarch, by placing 
large orders for material and by settling thousands 
of agencies throughout the country, it has been 
able to improve the workmanship on its product 
and to maintain a more regular and a lower net 
price. It is employing more men, both in the 
shops and on the road than the separate concerns 
employed, and is dealing fairly and impartially 
with its agents, making the same price to them 
all. It has undoubtedly greatly increased the 
wheel business of the country, and steadied the 
entire cycling trade. It is not in any sense a 
monopoly, for many high-grade wheels are selling 
widely. 

Almost one-fifth of the wheels made this 
year will be a cheap twenty-five. dollar grade, a 
fact that shows that the wheel is carrying the 
factory hand to the shop, as well as the profes- 
sional man to his office. What is more, it often 
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takes the working man out into the fresh air in 
‘his rest hours. The small cost of these wheels 
well nigh spoils the second-hand wheel business, 
especially as each year’s wheel is always very 
considerably better than that of the year preced- 
ing. The demand for chainless wheels, too, is 
constantly growing. Nearly sixteen per cent. of 
the total product this year is of this variety, and 
about eight per cent. of the total are juveniles. 

In the foreign trade, also, there is great prog- 
ress. Indeed, about fifteen per cent. of the 
wheels made in this country are shipped abroad. 
Never did the foreign trade start so prosperously 
as this year. In Australia, it is true, they are 
over-stocked. Germany, too, what with second- 
hand wheels, native product and imports, is not 
buying, nor England, for practically the same 
reasons. But from all other countries orders are 
coming in rapidly—other European countries, 
Japan, South America and the colonies of the far 
east. South Africa was one of the best markets 
in the export trade. The war stopped business 
for atime. But now there are many large orders 
entered, and wheels are ready for shipment, wait- 
ing -for a little word to flash over the cable from 
the Cape Town agencies. That word will mean 
“ The war is over. Ship all our orders immedi- 
ately.” 

America exports at least as many bicycles as 
all the rest of the wheel-making world, and im- 


ports none at all, except perhaps for exhibition 
purposes, 


Advances in Bridge Building. 


HE Brooklyn Bridge was nearly seventeen 
years in building. It took ten years to 
build the piers. But now the great steel piers of 
the new East River Bridge from Manhattan to 
Brooklyn have been put up in two years, and the 
first of the cables is strung across the river from 
pier to pier. These cables will be in place within 
the next six-months, and then the work of per- 
fecting the approaches, laying the railway tracks, 
and putting down the carriage and foot paths will 
be pushed rapidly forward. The engineers expect 
to have the bridge completed before the first of 
January, 1903, and the entire work will probably 
occupy not much over five years, instead of 
seventeen. 

The company that has the contract to build a 
railroad bridge over the Hudson between New 
York City and New Jersey, with a river span of 
2,730 feet, and a width of eighty feet, has guaran- 
teed to finish it in six years from the time work 
begins, and it is believed that an even shorter 
period will be required for the building of the 
third bridge across the East River between Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn. The total length of this 
third bridge will be 9,335 feet, its height above 
water 135 feet, and its width 120 feet. It will 
carry, beside a central carriage-way nearly forty 
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feet wide, four trolley tracks and two foot-ways, 
each eleven feet in width. 

It is estimated that 60,000 steel railroad bridges 
have been built in the United States during the 
last twenty years, and this steadily enlarging field 
has’ brought into existence a great number of 
bridge-building companies some of which make 
the whole bridge from the ore to the finished 
product. . Machine tools are now employed to 
manufacture every part of a bridge, and duplica- 
tion of parts is adopted to an extent undreamed 
of a few years ago. ‘There has come to be much 
truth in the old saying, that “ Americans make 
bridges and sell them by the mile.” 


The Japanese Study of American Steel Making. 


R. MICHITARO OSHIMA, the head of 

the Imperial Steel Works of Japan, is on 

a visit to the United States. The Japanese Im- 
perial Steel Works, valued at $20,000,000, is a 
government monopoly, and Japan proposes to 
produce not only the rails and bridges needed 
for her railways, but also all the more important 
finished products of the iron and steel industry, 

Mr. Oshima was last year sent on a tour of the 
world to study the best processes and the most 
modern machinery. He has visited Germany, 
Belgium, France and Great Britain, where he 
found that the steel makers are taking lessons 
from the United States. So he hastened hither, 
and he has been studying the methods employed 
in the large steel plants of Pennsylvania, New 
York, Ohio and Illinois. He will end his inves- 
tigations in San Francisco, whence he will soon 
sail for Japan. 

This is Mr. Oshima’s second visit to the 
United States. Five years ago he made a study 
of American methods and machinery, and he has 
expressed amazement at the changes that have 
occurred since 1895. He has shown especial in- 
terest in the continuous open hearth process, 
which has been perfected and brought into gen- 
eral use during the last five years, and in the 
readiness of our manufacturers to send costly 
machinery to the scrap heap as soon as more 
efficient and more economical methods are 
brought to their notice. He sees in this latter 
practice one of the chief reasons why America 
has won supremacy in the iron and steel trade. 
He has already closed contracts for a large 
amount of American machinery. The Japanese 
works will be soon equipped with American 
machinery and operated by American methods. 
Mr. Oshima thinks that by American methods 
and machinery the Imperial Steel Company 
within five years will meet the demand of the 
Japanese market. He admires the generous 
spirit of our iron and steel makers, who put 
knowledge of their methods at the disposal of 
all comers. 





